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New OXFORD Books of Religious Importance 


Love, Power,-and Justice 
By PAUL TILLICH 
An analysis of three fundamental concepts that have lost their true meanings 
through vague talk and abuse. “One finds one’s self in the hand of a pene- 


trating thinker who insists on analyzing every word in current philosophical 
speech to get at its basic meaning.” —HENRY SLOANE COFFIN $2.50 


9 
The Pattern of God’s Truth 
By FRANK E. GAEBELEIN 
On the premise that all truth is God’s truth, the author moves for the uni- 
fication of Christian education within the framework of that truth. “A fine, 
thoughtful, candid treatment of the present situation and analysis of proper 


future direction."—DEAN JAMES A. PIKE, Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York $2.50 


The History and 


Character of Calvinism 
By JOHN T. McNEILL 
A comprehensive history of the Calvinist movement that gives balanced 
treatment to all its aspects. Calvin’s personality takes shape through the study 


of his conversion, writings, friendships and antipathies, and his achievements, 
while central characters and issues receive careful and objective attention. 


Life, Faith, and Prayer 
By A. GRAHAM IKIN 
A successful psychologist points the way to inner well-being through con- 


tinuous spiritual development and a conscious co-operation with God through 
prayer. Introduction by Leslie D. Weatherhead. $2.50 


The Way, The Truth, and The Life 
By J. R. MACPHAIL 
A clear, simple guide to the meaning of Christian doctrines and principles 
that is also a guide to life, teaching the application of those principles in Seb 


living and pointing the way to a faith by which to live. 
At your booksellers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 


Publishers of Fine Books for nearly Five Centuries 
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BREAKING 
PATTERNS 
OF DEFEAT 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


By Richard L. Jenkins, M.D. 


Here is a book which presents a syste- 
matic discussion of the way in which 
people develop a number of common self- 
defeating patterns of living and the 
measures by which they may be aided to 
understand and overcome them. 


A wealth of shrewd common sense obser- 
vation and usable advice based upon 
objectified studies rather than the ortho- 
doxy of any given school. 


Written and organized so as to be of 
as much practical value to the clergy- 
man in his contact with and counseling 
of emotionally disturbed persons as to 
the professional psychiatrist in his work. 


> ----------------------- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


In Canada— 
2083 Guy Street, Montreal 


Please enter my order and 
send me: 


BREAKING PATTERNS OF DEFEAT 
$6.75 
(0 Charge My Account 


0 Cash Enclosed 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CORRECTION 
To the Editor: 

Permit me to make a correction of a state- 
ment in my article on Richard Cabot in the 
March issue. I can find no confirmation that 
he ever wrote a paper on “One Hundred 
Christian Science Cures.” He referred to such 
a study during a conversation we had late 
in 1935, and his former secretary, Miss Alice 
O'Gorman, believes it was published in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine of August, 1907. Investi- 
gation, however, does not confirm this. If 
anyone knows anything about such an ar- 
ticle, I would appreciate it if he would com- 
municate with me. 

Rev. J. FAIRBANKS 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY HELPS 


To the Editor: 


Thank you for your issue on suicide! A 
few days after reading the issue, a woman of 
our church shared with me her recent experi- 
ences of depression and her thoughts of kill- 
ing herself and her children. Because of the 
background I received from reading the issue 
on suicide, I was able to deal with this wo- 
man in a more “informed” and helpful way. 

Thank you again for the contribution to a 
better trained ministry your magazine is 
making. 

Rev. JoHN Ropert RANCK 
The First Presbyterian Church 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 


ON MENNINGER AND KINSEY 


To the Editor: 
I have just read Karl Menninger’s article 
“Kinsey’s Study of the Sexual Behavior in 


(Continued on page 6) 
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2 new books from the 


Harvard Research Center in Creative Altruism 


By Pitirim A. Sorokin 


THE WAYS AND POWER OF LOVE. A pioneering study of 
the potential power of altruism and the ways of utilizing it for 
the betterment of humanity. This book supplies a scientific 
foundation for the verities of the great philosophies and re- 
ligions. It presents evidence for the creative power of “love 
energy;” and shows it as a practical, usable force so great that 
it not only can prevent the extermination of man by man, but 
dramatically shows the way to universal brotherhood. $6.00 


Edited by Pitirim A. Sorokin 


FORMS AND TECHNIQUES OF ALTRUISTIC AND SPIRIT- 
UAL GROWTH. Thirty-one contributors (including Gordon All- 
port, Wladimir Bischler, and F.S.C. Northrop) make up this 
symposium .. . pioneers in “amitology”—a new applied science 
of “moral and spiritual education and of friendly relationships 
between persons and groups.” Embracing a vast field from Re- 
ducing Group Prejudice to Yoga, these men show the techniques 
whereby man can shed his ego and animal cruelty and become 
an altruistic and spiritual being. $6.00 


By Charles Mayer 


IN QUEST OF A NEW ETHICS. An exultant joy in living, a 
solid businessman’s concept of ethics and social philosophy— 
and a book that is proof of a new and dynamic spirit abroad. 
Dr. Mayer believes that men are not equal but opportunity must 
be—and that progress is made by free, unregimented individuals. 


$4.00 


At vour bookstore. or 


THE BEACON PRESS 


Beacon Hill, Boston 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Personal 

Security 

Through 
Faith 


By LOWELL RUSSELL 


DITZEN 


Pastor, Reformed Church, Bronxville, N.Y. 


» “A brilliant, absorbing, spirit- 
lifting book. Its publication 
adds a fresh new voice to the too- 
few prophets of glad tidings. Every 
chapter is rich with eloquent cer- 
tainty. Filled with flashes of gentle 
humor and illumined with choice 
anecdotes drawn from wide read- 
ing and personal experience, Dr. 
Ditzen deals here with the kinds of 
insecurity that are as personal as 
a toothache. His book acknowl- 
edges that our fears are real, but 
it points unerringly to a bigger 
Reality. This is a book you need 
to read—and to share. You couldn’t 
make a better contribution toward 
helping turn this ‘Age of Anxiety’ 
into an ‘Age of Faith’!” — Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling 


» “T have read it with interest 
and profit. The message put 
into such persuasive form will, I 
am sure, reach many people with 
refreshing and _ uplifting effect. 
Moreover all of us who know 
Ditzen will find the book particu- 
larly convincing because he lived it 
before he wrote it.”"—Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick 


A Selection of the PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


At all bookstores, $3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


(Continued from page 4) 


the Human Male and Female” in the Febru- 
ary issue of Pastorat PsycuHotocy. I just 
want to state that I think this is a sane 
criticism. Though I have not read Kinsey’s 
books in detail, it is common knowledge, the 
major premise. 

Probably this article will do more to help 
the thoughtful minister to accept the values 
involved in such a study, and at the same 
time not feel he has to accept his findings in 
relation to personality development and reli- 
gious significance. 

Have been a PAstTorAL PsyYCHOLoGy sub- 
scriber since its first publication. 

Rev. O. D. Moore 
Stallings Memorial Baptist Church 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


MORE ON ADOPTION 


In the June 1952 issue of PAstorav Psy- 
CHOLOGY there was an article by Leontine 
R. Young, “Emotional Factors in Adop- 
tion.” At the close of that article it stated 
that a final article “When and How to Tell 
a Child” of its adoption will appear in a later 
issue. 

I have waited in vain for that article for 
it should be an important one. Will you 
pleasé let me know if it is to be published 
soon and if not, please give me the address 
of Dr. Young. I am quite anxious to secure 
some guidance in this matter. 

Rev. FrepERICK W. Cropp 
San Marino Community Church 
San Marino, California 


Editor’s Note. A number of our readers 
have inquired about the second section of the 
article by Dr. Young, which was not pub- 
lished carlier at the specific request of the 
author. We hope to publish this in an early 
issue in the fall. 


MAY ISSUE 
To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading your May 
issue and feel deeply rewarded. I mean to 
loan it to those I imagine it may help, 
even as it helps me. From past experience 
of loaning copies of PAstoraL PsycHoLocy 
I hardly expect to get it back, so please 
send me three extra copies of this issue. 

I have registered my appreciation for 
your journal before. It never disappoints. 
Thanks for a good job. 

W. THomAs APPLEBEE 
The Community Church of Brooklyn 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Seabury Press Books 


just 


- many have found useful 


the 


Fear Not! 


lues By HENRY IRVING LOUTTIT 


— Foreword by Austin Pardue 
“i HRISTIAN self-help for all who are worried or afraid. “Sure to be 
= widely read and deeply enjoyed by people in all walks of life.”—Pitts- 
b burgh Diocesan Churchnews $1.75 
sub- 
9 9 
Man’s Need and God’s Action 
urch By REUEL L. HOWE 
Foreword by Theodore O. Wedel 
66 MOVING, freshly phrased proclamation of the Christian gospel 
. . . with deep understanding the author lays bare the fundamental 
P sy- need of man.”—Church Management $2.50 
do-} [he Christian View 
tated ° 
tei] of Sexual Behavior 
By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 
> for HE Christian reaction to the much-discussed Kinsey reports. “Read- 
you able, reverent and relevant—and altogether to be recommended.”— 
ished The Living Church 
dress 


«we! Foolishness to the Greeks 
By T. R. MILFORD 
wurch $e CAREFULLY reasoned and attractively presented invitation to 


make the leap of faith... can be highly recommended to those both 


F inside and outside the Christian fellowship.”—The Living Church $2.50 
aders 


| War. Peace and the 
he 7 
wt | Christian Mind 
By JAMES THAYER ADDISON 
Foreword by Henry Knox Sherrill 


67T°IMELY .. .a wisely selected symposium of Christian thinking on 
May the ethical, moral and spiritual problems of war, peace and the 
“a possible use of atomic weapons . . . Sound, realistic thinking.’”—Missions 
2 
help, 
rience . 
ue The Realm of Redemption 
se 
pee By J. ROBERT NELSON 
1 for epor the minister who wants to read beyond the require- 
one. ments of next Sunday’s sermon . . . Will challenge and 
stimulate him in every phase of his work. It will deepen and 
enrich his understanding of the Christian faith.’—Religion in 
Life $4.50 
yoklyn 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


The Man 
of the 
Month 


SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


; [ THE middle of the nineteen thirties, a vital decision had to be made at the 
headquarters of what was then the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. That question: Should work on a program of “religion and health” 
be dropped, continued, or expanded? The most influential figure in the decision 
to expand it was Samuel McCrea Cavert, then General Secretary of the Coun- 
cil. His decision represented taking a risk. The easiest course would have been 
otherwise. He took a chance, warmly supported the work during its early 
critical stages; and, as a result, is administrative father not only to the present 
Department of Pastoral Services within the National Council of Churches, but 
also to the fact that this work and study is an inherent part of the life of organ- 
ized churches today instead of being an extra-ecclesiastical splinter movement. 

From the mid-twenties until the mid-thirties, the Federal Council had collabo- 
rated quietly with the New York Academy of Medicine on a program of study in 
the relation of religion to medicine. Some excellent results came from this re- 
search. But as originally conceived, that program did not make provision for the 
particular needs of the churches, especially for the education of pastors about 
the new psychological knowledge that was emerging (what we call “pastoral psy- 
chology”). Cavert grasped the issues in a fundamental way; and is thus, though 
he disclaims any technical knowledge of our field, responsible as much as any man 
for the important developments of the past twenty years. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert was born in 1888 in upper New York State. He was 
educated at Union College in Schenectady, at Columbia University, and at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. He holds the earned degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Master of Arts, and Bachelor of Divinity. He has been awarded many 
honorary degrees: Doctor of Divinity from Lawrence College, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Yale University, and Princeton University; Doctor of Theology 
from the University of Goettingen; Doctor of Humane Letters from American 
University ; and Doctor of Letters from Park College. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 


On Understanding Evanston 


N THE latter part of August, the 
city of Evanston, Illinois, will serve 
as host to the second assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. Prepara- 
tions for this great meeting have been 
going on for four years, and are rising 
to a peak as the dates are approached. 
Nearly every Christian journal has car- 
tied articles interpreting the Evanston 
meetings to American Christians, or 
indicating issues that may be discussed 
there. 

Some months ago we asked ourselves 
if PasroraL PsycHoLocy had a par- 
ticular obligation in relation to the as- 
sembly at Evanston. Our answer was 
yes. For although the obvious issues at 
Evanston are likely to be theological, 
ecclesiastical, and perhaps (indirectly) 
political, it may be difficult for most 
Americans to understand what takes 
place there unless there is psychological 
understanding as well. We decided that 


we would attempt to help our readers 
achieve some such psychological in- 
sight. 

The most important function of psy- 
chology in this connection is to help us 
understand the actual attitudes of the 
people and churches who will be at 
Evanston, where these are different 
from our own. If we can do this, even 
to a limited extent, we shall find our- 
selves also reconsidering re- 
evaluating many aspects of our own at- 
titudes. 

The brilliant article by James H. 
Nichols is an overview of the Evanston 
assembly. The author is a realist and a 
deeply committed Christian who be- 
lieves these two things belong together. 
If we Americans have a kind of spirit- 
ual myopia preventing us from under- 
standing the attitudes of Europeans, 
Asiatics, Africans, and others, we shall 

(Continued on page 66) 
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True and False Hopes for Evanston 


If Out of the Illusions and False Hopes, the Profound 


Despair in Which the World Today Lives, We May 


Discover Our One Sure Hope, Then We May 


Recover Our Integrity as Men of Faith 


BY JAMES H. NICHOLS 


Associate Professor of Modern Church His- 
tory, Federated Theological Faculty, The 
University of Chicago 


HE WHOLE ecumenical move- 
ment in the churches can be de- 
scribed in terms of an exercise in group 
therapy. It is a process of conversation 
in which each of us subjects himself to 
searching analysis on the part of others, 
within the context of a common loyalty. 
The last is expressed, at least at the 
great assemblies, in the common wor- 
ship. The hope is that thereby each of 
us may learn better to distinguish those 
aspects of his thought, attitudes, and 
practices which are sociologically and 
culturally provincial and relative, from 
the God and the Church which we have 
all encountered only in and through our 
provincial and partial ideas and de- 
nominations. The hope is further, in 
addition to increased self-knowledge, 
that our devotion may be clarified and 
intensified. Such an understanding of 


the meaning of Evanston may be illus- 
trated in relation, first, to political and 
social .ethics, and secondly, to our 
diverse doctrines and church practices. 


1. Political and Social Ethics 


The relations of the Christian and 
the churches to public issues are the 
questions most likely to awake immedi- 
ate and general attention at Evanston. 
It was so at Amsterdam. All that many 
people ever heard of Amsterdam was 
the interchange between Dulles and 
Hromadka and the pronouncement on 
capitalism and communism in relation 
to Christianity. That report declared 
that “the Christian churches should re- 
ject the ideologies of both communism 
and laissez-faire capitalism.” As John 
C. Bennett expressed it at the time, 
“No statement on this subject that 
really represented the Assembly . . . 
would be fully welcome in America.” 
If anything, this isolation of Americans 
as the defenders of a social outlook most 
Christians outside America consider ob- 
solete will be heightened at Evanston. 
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TRUE AND FALSE HOPES FOR EVANSTON 11 


If our guests are at ali frank in their 
expressions about American foreign 
policy, tariffs, racism, and capitalism 
in general, millions of Americans who 
are more sensible and judicious than 
McIntire, McCormick, McCarran, Mc- 
Carthy, and McArthur are going to be 
upset and uncomfortable. The median 
of Christian political opinion outside 
America is somewhere west of our 
New Deal in the area often described 
as “creeping socialism.” 

It will be apparent, on a moment’s 
reflection, that the World Council 
cannot possibly commit itself to either 
of the great power blocs whose tension 
defines the present international situ- 
ation. There will be those who will 
urge on the World Council the posi- 
tion of Dulles, which seems to be es- 
sentially the editorial line of “Time” 
and ‘Life’? that America represents 
the acknowledgement of moral law and 
the dignity of the individual against a 
communist tyranny which denies both. 
But it is virtually certain that the ma- 
jority of non-Roman Christians outside 
the United States simply do not believe 
that this is a fair or true account of 
the distinctions from a moral view- 
point. And Americans will have to be 
very careful as to how they push it, 
if they do. If the Americans throw their 
financial weight around, the Europeans 
and Asiatics will probably listen in cold 
disgust and go home saying that the 
World Council is dead, corrupted by 
American money. 


The question which arises at once as 
we confront this prospect is “Can we 
Americans take it’? Will Carl McIntire 
get the American Legion to get Sena- 
tors McCarran and McCarthy to hold 
up Iron Curtain delegations at Ellis 
Island? Even supposing nothing of this 
sort happens, there is still a question. 
If it is only to be a matter of diplo- 
matic correctness, of a temporary am- 


nesty, than what is the .use of our 
meeting? Can we really listen? Can 
we really converse? Or do we Chris- 
tians around the world live in such 
completely different culturai and politi- 
cal situations that we cannot hope in 
two weeks to learn to communicate 
with each other in any real way? 


One of the major changes of the last 
few years has been to make interna- 
tional politics a governing concern in 
the internal affairs of almost all states 
in unprecedented degree. And events 
outside the European and American 
sphere have made us all newly aware 
of the provincial character of much 
of our political thinking. Specifically 
with regard to the matter at hand, they 
have posed forcefully the question 
whether the Amsterdam formula of a 
“responsible society” is not simply a 
Western liberal criterion that can 
claim little Christian response from 
other cultural areas. 


More than one of the Evanston sec- 
tions will find it necessary to treat its 
problems under the classifications of 
what Adlai Stevenson has called the 
“three worlds.” The problems of Chris- 
tians in the communist. world, now 
augmented by the Communist conquest 
of China, once “the greatest Christian 
mission field,’ must be considered in 
terms very different from those of 
Christians in sight of a “responsible so- 
ciety.” Similarly, the viewpoint of the 
“uncommitted world,” the ‘‘undevel- 
oped” or formerly colonial areas of 
Asia, Africa, and parts of Latin Amer- 
ica, is quite distinct from that of the 
“free world.” And even within the last, 
the political outlook and problems of 
Western Europe are so different from 
those of the United States that one 
wonders whether it would not be better 
to talk of “four worlds.” And in each 
of these “‘worlds” the internal situation 
is to a high degree defined by its pecu- 
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liar equilibrium among the gravita- 
tional pulls of the other “worlds.” 


T WILL be hardest, of course, to do 
justice at Evanston to the Christians 
of the communist world. Will there be 
any there, or should Evanston simply 
leave empty a part of its seating, as a 
reminder of those absent with whom 
in the Providence of God we will one 
day be brought back into fellowship? 
And if some come from out of the 
mental prison of a totalitarian society, 
will they not find us bafflingly optimistic 
about our political hopes and very con- 
fused about the grounds of our faith? 
And on the other hand, because our 
view of the Christian life is so im- 
mersed in an ethical program for our 
“responsible society,” how can we hope 
to learn anything from those whose 
lives are hopeless in the worldly sense 
of the word? 


As for the “uncommitted” and “un- 
developed” countries, their attitude in 
some respects is at the opposite ex- 
treme from that of the Christians un- 
der persecution. In place of a “rejec- 
tion of provisional hopes and plans” 
they are caught up on the tremendous 
revolutionary vision of technological 
development, mass education, national 
independence, and power which is 
sweeping over these lands. They are 
likely to evaluate positively as Chris- 
tians the intense nationalism of their 
people and to be vastly more optimistic 
than Europeans either East or West 
of the curtain. From this angle, Amer- 
ica does not seem to be standing for 
Mr. Dulles’ sanctity of the moral law, 
but for imperialism, capitalistic ex- 
ploitation, and racism. Colonialism and 
racism are the real problems of public 
life in these areas, not communism. In 
fact there is likely to be more emotional 
sympathy with Russia and communism 
than with the lands associated with the 


June 


former conquerors and exploiters. And 
the great burden of reconstruction can 
only be attacked in peace and by using 
all resources. Hence the Asian “third 
way” of neutralism. In this undeveloped 
world, again, Christians are weakest in 
resources, in political and intellectual 
power, of all the lands where they are 
not actually under persecution. They 
confront renascent naticnal cultures 
and religions, such as Hinduism, Budd- 
hism, and Islam, and must stand com- 
parison with these as to their power 
to cope creatively with the revolution- 
ary forces about them. Can we Ameri- 
cans really enter into what an Asian 
Christian regards as his political voca- 
tion ? 

When we turn to the “free world” 
we find sharp contrasts between West- 
ern Europe and America. Western 
Europeans are struggling into a strange 
new era in which their economic and 
political security can no longer be 
trusted to the national states which 
have shaped history for centuries. 
Most of them are nearly hopeless 
politically, seeing nothing ahead but 
totalitarianism and catastrophic war. 
Yet in several countries, such as Hol- 
land and Germany, Protestant church- 
men are concerning themselves actively 
with political questions as they have 
not done in several generations. There 
is a new and radical searching out of 
the meaning of lay vocations in Europe, 
far more profound than the comparable 
activities in America. And it is pre- 
cisely the people who are most active in 
these political and social concerns who 
are the most “eschatologically” ori- 
ented. 


N AMERICA, by contrast, which 
likes to think of itself as the classic 
land of the social gospel, Christian so- 
cial and political action is in full retreat 
before the rising tide of reaction in 
face of the communist threat. Escha- 
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tology, instead of being a motive for 
political action, is generally viewed as 
a rationale for quietism. The motive for 
Christian action in America seems to be 
something else, and this something else 
is apparently one of the things many 
Europeans want to smoke out at 
Evanston. The kind of political issue 
most relevant to the American situa- 
tion is not “communism” versus 
“capitalism,” but the question of what 
the fear of communism is doing to 
American democracy, civil liberties, and 
policy toward undeveloped countries 
and Europe. A Christian critique of 
America in these matters might be very 
salutary, and it might also be savagely 
resented in the public press. 

When we consider the bearing on all 
of these problems of the main theme, 
“Christ, the Hope of the World,” one 
wonders if the effect of Evanston for 
many will not be chiefly sobering rather 
than enlightening. Many American 
Christians look toward Evanston for 
things which they will not receive there, 
a “Christian” answer or approach to 
the many varied and technical problems 
of contemporary life. One can imagine a 
very intelligent and energetic club- 
woman with notebook ready to jot down 
the proposals on which she can get dis- 
cussions organized and send letters to 
Congress. For all this, of course, she 
would do better at the United Nations. 
“Our Christian hope as such cannot 
offer technical answers or specific solu- 
tions which statesmen and experts have 
failed to find. But Christians can offer 
an understanding of our dilemma in a 
different context, that of the work of 
Christ on earth, in the past, in the pres- 
ent, and in the time to come—and this 
understanding gives them a specific con- 
cern for social justice.” 

And if the sense of the Church in the 
churches becomes more widespread 
through the whole Evanston endeavor, 


we may increasingly learn how to de- 
cide and act politically in loyalty to the 
whole Christian fellowship, differing 
among ourselves, no doubt, but differing 
as members of the one household of 


God. 


2. “Faith and Order” 


In the realms of church order and 
doctrine also, the purpose of Evanston 
is to bring our collective fixations out 
into the open. We should not expect 
immediate institutional results. Some no 
doubt expect too much. When the end 
of August comes around and they begin 
picking up the papers on the North- 
western campus, there will be just as 
many denominations as there are now. 
There will be no great announcement 
that the churches have at last agreed to 
bury the hatchet and merge. How could 
there be? No delegation has any author- 
ization even to negotiate, much less con- 
clude any agreements. 

Few American Protestants have any 
sense of the tremendous stresses within 
the World Council. One will often hear 
ministers who are ordinarily neither 
stupid nor ill-informed shake their 
heads over the World Council an ex- 
press doubts as to whether this is not 
just the old Roman clerical urge in 
Protestant guise. McIntire will have a 
receptive public for his charges of 
“super-church” and ‘Protestant Vati- 
can.” In fact, of course, all the dangers 
are just the opposite. The miracle has 
always been that the thing holds to- 
gether at all. When the churches at 
Amsterdam agreed “to stay together,” 
all they meant was to stay in commu- 
nication with each other and to cooper- 
ate on whatever projects they might 
agree on. It was an agreement to con- 
tinue discussion, and nothing more. And 
the financial basis is such that the stalf 
is barely out of the class of volunteer 
labor. 
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Four years ago in Toronto the Cen- 
tral Committee defined “that member- 
ship does not imply that each Church 
must regard the other member churches 
as Churches in the true and full sense 
of the word.” And, as a matter of fact, 
several member churches do not regard 
other member churches as real churches. 
At Evanston, for example, there will be 
Orthodox and Anglican delegates who 
will not recognize the Congregational- 
ists or Disciples as churches. They 
would say that these groups have a rec- 
ognizably Christian coloration, but that 
before any profitable discussion about 
the nature of the church can occur with 
Congregationalists or Disciples, the lat- 
ter must join the church. Anybody who 
thinks he can build a super-church out 
of a situation like this needs to have his 
head examined. 

Part of the misunderstanding is that 
in America at least the “ecumenical” 
concern has been confused with eccle- 
siastical consolidations which are more 
institutional and more immediately 
practicable. There is, on the one hand, 
consolidation by ecclesiastical families 
and confessions. Is it really “ecumeni- 
cal” to reunite Presbyterians or Meth- 
odists north and south? Or is this just 
to intensify and strengthen Presbyter- 
ian and Methodist separatism? Are the 
Lambeth Conference of Anglican bish- 
ops or the Lutheran World Federation 
“ecumenical” enterprises or merely 
sectarianism on the world scale? This 
is not to deny that these consolidations 
generally are useful. But however ad- 
visable they may be, they are not 
“ecumenical.” 


NOTHER type of ecclesiastical 
consolidation often moves at cross 
purposes with these confessional im- 
perialisms. The evangelistic crusade for 
church unity preached by E. Stanley 
Jones, for example, is not really ‘“ecu- 
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menical.”” Millions of American lay- 
men who think they are “ecumenical” 
want a united Protestant church to be 
the ecclesiastical expression of their 
national pride of culture, the religion of 
democracy and the American way of life. 
Such a motivation is doubtless very sig- 
nificant also in many of the Younger 
Churches, as in India, China, Japan. 
Those who push for such consolidations 
are often very irritated to find them- 
selves crossed by the confessional im- 
perialism of, e.g., Lutherans or Angli- 
cans. Strong Christian arguments can 
be set forth for regional as well as con- 
fessional consolidations, along with the 
“non-theological”” ambitions that are in 
play in each case. But in practice both 
types of consolidation are usually not 
only less than ecumenical, but to a sig- 
nificant degree, anti-ecumenical. 
What then would a genuinely “ecu- 
menical” enterprise be? A good indica- 
tion was given by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at a recent meeting of the 
British Council of Churches. In answer 
to a comment that a certain denomina- 
tion would not feel at home in the 
World Council, he observed, ‘There is 
no member church of the Council 
which feels at home there.” A genuinely 
ecumenical enterprise is precisely one 
where no one is at home, where no one 
is comfortable, where everyone feels 
himself deeply threatened by others and 
yet remains in conversation. It is an en- 
terprise where no limits are drawn 
beforehand as to what type of Christians 
are to be admitted. For most American 
supporters of the World Council good 
test questions might be “Do you really 
accept the responsibility of relating 
yourself postively to Roman Catholics 
and to fundamentalists, as part of the 
task of manifesting the oneness of the 
Church?” Merely regional or national 
or confessional conferences or consoli- 
dations are places where people feel ‘at 
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home,” because the invitations have 
been set out on some criterion of those 
whom we like, rather than of those 
whom Christ has called. 

We are now used to being told that 
the world mission of the church must 
be defined horizontally rather than ver- 
tically. The line does not run between 
the “Christian” and “heathen” lands, 
but it runs across all lands. Something 
of the same sort has happened to schism 
and heresy. The ecumenical movement 
represents a dim recognition of the fact 
that as there are in its member churches 
varying manifestations of the true 
church and its Lord, so also in every 
member church there is a significant 
element of heresy and of schism. Words, 
forms, orders, institutions, which in a 
certain context are true and loyal to 
Christ, may all be perverted into in- 
struments of human arrogance, vindic- 
tiveness, imperialism. And this is the 
history of every member church of the 
World Council. We have all been guilty 
of Eliot’s “greatest treason: To do the 
right deed for the wrong reason.” The 
maintenance of the trust of each of us 
has been made “political” and schis- 
matic by the way it has been presented 
and defended. 


UT HERE there emerges another 
temptation. Suppose Evanston 
proves to be a popular success and the 
World Council goes over big with the 
American public. Perhaps then we may 
be tempted to settle for the World Coun- 
cil. This will be the more alluring be- 
cause we can have the World Council 
and all our old denominational sins to- 
gether. As D. T. Niles of Ceylon puts it, 
“The family of God in Christ is God’s 
answer to the world hungry for com- 
munity. We falsify God’s answer by 
offering it a World Council of 
Churches.” 


A conclusion which usually grows on 


those who involve themselves in this 
Faith and Order inquiry is that the 
unity of the church is not something we 
can effect. If it is not actually in exis- 
tence already, then we cannot hope to 
do anything about it. And, further, it 
is already in existence and we have 
often sensed its presence. It is the actual 
unity and society of those who are called 
into the new household of Christ. This 
unity we cannot create, but we can 
manifest. Our task is to so reshape the 
structure and practices of our several 
denominations that this actually exist- 
ing unity shall be no longer obscured 
and hidden from the world, but mani- 
fest to all men. And here it is that the 
main theme, “Christ, the Hope of the 
World,” is seen in its special relevance 
to the Faith and Order problem. “The 
situation in which we stand at this hour 
of the world’s life and of the Church’s 
life, and at this hour of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, is a situation in which 
we stand under the pressure of God’s 
reign exercised among men. He stands 
at the door and knocks.” 


3. The Main Theme 


The therapeutic aspect of ecumenical 
work is perhaps most apparent with re- 
gard to the main theme, “Christ, the 
Hope of the World.” For if out of the 
illusions and false hopes, the profound 
despair in which the world today lives, 
we may discover our one sure hope, 
then we may recover our integrity as 
men of faith, and de-secularize the 
churches. Can we find an ultimate and 
final dimension in the passing actions 
of this life which gives them a certain 
and enduring meaning? Is it true that 
in all this moral ambiguity and reli- 
gious confusion God’s reign is really 
pressing upon us, and that Christ is at 
the door? 

As has been observed, the question 
is not “what may a Christian reason- 
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ably hope for?”, but “Who is our 
hope”? We cannot, that is, paint for 
ourselves a certain state of things in 
general apart from the God from whose 
character we deduce such a state. This 
means, in turn, that as Christians we 
cannot make our hope directly acces- 
sible or intelligible to others. Our hope 
is in the Lord. We meet to share and 
clarify this hope in ourselves. To the 
world this hope can only be set forth as 
an invitation, not as a political and so- 
cial platform, as if of legislative meas- 
ures. 


In a deep sense our greatest need is 
for clarification, for the manifestation 
and naming of that which is evil and 
foul, of that which is holy and righteous, 
both in ourselves and in the world. Our 
hope and our assurance is that somehow 
we will all at the last stand before One 
unto whom all hearts are open, and 
that these things will be manifest. The 
line which will then be drawn, as Mar- 
tin Schlink of Heidelberg said, cuts 
across all our divided churches, divid- 
ing each of them again with an ultimate 
division. And then also the unity of the 
Church, which we have known in part 
as cutting across our divided churches, 
will be open and glorious. 


‘Let not our eyes be held to the pres- 
ent, but let us tear our eyes away from 
the visible divisions which we have not 
yet overcome, and let us look firmly to 
the One Lord towards Whom we are 
moving. In the view ahead, in the ex- 
pectation of the Coming Judge of the 
world and the Redeemer, we shall rec- 
ognize the temporary character and the 
lack of finality of many things which 
divide us now. . . . For the Crucified 
Lord who comes again is knocking at 
the door of the house which we have 
built for ourselves, where we hide from 
God and the brethren, where we have 
barricaded ourselves.” 


Even so come, Lord Jesus. 


4. How to Judge Evanston 

There may be many who will look 
to Evanston, with its world-wide rep- 
resentation, to come up with some 
“Christian” solution to our interna- 
tional tensions, or to the controversy 
between capitalism or communism. And 
they will be disappointed. For political 
or economic programs they should look 
rather to the United Nations and sim- 
ilar agencies. There is no “Christian” 
program or device ; there is no “Chris- 
tian” short-cut to technical competence 
in these matters. That is not what 
Evanston is for. There may be some, 
too, who will look for a declaration of 
organizational reunion from Evanston, 
and will account it a failure when there 
are just as many denominations after 
as before. But the Evanston delegates 
will not be authorized even to discuss, 
much less negotiate specific organiza- 
tional union schemes. 

The success of Evanston should 
rather be measured by the degree to 
which it. makes real and vivid to us the 
one Lord of all and the one hope, the 
sense of the one Church in the churches, 
as a fellowship and a loyalty to be 
regarded in all decisions. The success of 
Evanston should be measured by the 
degree to which the churches rep- 
resented are able to accept divergent 
opinions in politics and theology and 
wrestle with them as possible vehicles 
of God’s judgment on their own con- 
victions. Evanston will be successful in 
the degree in which it is upsetting, dis- 
turbing, embarrassing to its delegates 
for Christ's sake. 

It is the hope of such a gathering as 
Evanston that the churches there may 
truly grow into Christ as the aspects 
of their life and action which are not of 
Christ are subjected to criticism from 
other churches. Evanston must be 
measured as an occasion of purification, 
repentance, and, if so be, the gifts of 
Christ in the Spirit. 
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Ecumenicity, Question Mark 


What Is Ecumenicity—When We Get 


Down to Cases? 


ANONYMOUS 


Author’s Note: J am the pastor of a Bap- 
tist Church in a midwestern city. The events 
recorded below are recorded exactly as they 
occurred. For reasons which will become 
obvious as the reader proceeds, I have pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous. Also I have 
changed the names of all persons and places. 
Otherwise the facts have been stated as ac- 
curately as I can recall them. I have recorded 
this case neither because I am proud of the 
way I handled it, nor because I feel I made 
mistakes and desire advice on how I showd 
have proceeded, but because I feel that it 
throws into high relief some of the practical 
problems which arise when Christians de- 
sire to be true to the ecumenical spirit and 
yet feel impelled to retain loyalty to the tra- 
dition which nourished them in their Chris- 
tian faith. 

As I ponder what transpired and the part 
I played in it, I find myself with strangely 
mingled emotions. I do not know whether 
what I did was right or wrong. I know I 
was moved along by forces far greater than 
myself, so that if what I did was right, I 
do not deserve commendation, and if what 
I did was wrong, neither do I deserve cen- 
sure. I record this, therefore, not only for 
my own further study, but that the reader 
also may join me in pondering the enigma 
of ecumenicity. 


T WAS ona chilly Saturday night in 
December that I was knocking on a 


front door, hoping to find a certain fam- 
ily at home so I could secure a much- 
needed accordion solo for a_ forth- 
coming “Family Night” program at the 
New Covenant Baptist Church of Cen- 
ter City. The house was dark and life- 
less, so I turned and walked down the 
front steps to the sidewalk. Suddenly a 
woman came walking briskly up to me, 
a man’s gabardine jacket thrown over 
her shoulders. “Whom are you look- 
ing for?” she demanded. . 

“I’m looking for Mike Nary, but I 
guess no one is home.” 

“No, he and his father are out on 
an errand for the Stoykavich family. 
And Mrs. Nary is out collecting money 
for the Stoykavich’s. You probably 
know about the awful thing that hap- 
pened here on our street today ?” 

“No, I haven’t heard. What hap- 
pened ?” 

“Why, the Stoykavich’s little girl— 
Annie Marie—was run down and killed 
by acar driven by Dr. Quinn. He stop- 
ped and gave her first aid, and then he 
had someone drive him to the hospital 
with Annie Marie in his arms, but she 
died there in the hospital. It wasn’t his 
fault—she dashed out into the street be- 
tween two parked cars and ran right in- 
to the side of his car. So young she was 
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—only two and a half years! Oh, it was 
terrible. Everybody on the street is just 
sick about it. You can still see the blood 
spattered on the side of one of the cars 
parked there. Somebody ought to go 
and wash it off, but none of us can get 
the nerve to do it.... Mrs. Nary is out 
collecting money from the neighbors; 
that’s why no one’s home in there. All 
of us neighbors are chipping in to buy 
clothes for the funeral service. And we 
want little Annie Marie to have a pret- 
ty new dress when she’s laid out in the 
casket. . . . We thought it would be 
much better than for us to buy flowers.” 


“Oh—I'm sorry. . . . Well, perhaps 
you can tell Mrs. Nary I was here. You 
see I am Reverend Mr. Williams from 
the Baptist Church and I wanted to ask 
Mike to play his accordion at our Fam- 
ily Night program at the church next 
Wednesday. .. . But meanwhile, I won- 
der if there is any way that I might be 
of help to the Stoykavich family. I think 
their little boys have attended our Sun- 
day School occasionally, but I’ve never 
really met their parents. Do they have 
a pastor or any regular church connec- 


tions ?” 


“Gosh, I really don’t know. I know 
their boys had gone to the Baptist Sun- 
day School for a while. The Sears chil- 
dren across the street took them a few 
times you know. But I think Mrs. Stoy- 
kavich is a Catholic. She never goes to 
church though, as far as I know. You 
know, I think Mr. Stoykavich is an 
Orthodox. .. . Yeah, seems to me I’ve 
heard him talk about a Father Some- 
body or other. I think he’s Serbian Or- 
thodox. But gosh, you got me, I don’t 
really know.” 


T THIS point I could feel a strange 
tightening in my stomach, and a 

kind of cold sweat began to come to the 
back of my neck. These were the fa- 
miliar symptoms of a chronic affliction 
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with which I (and I believe thousands 
of other pastors also) am troubled. It 
comes from the recurring necessity of 
making terrible choices in a socio-reli- 
gious system where ethics and etiquette 
have become hopelessly scrambled with 
expediency and the practical necessities 
of making a living and keeping insti- 
tutions operating on a sound financial 
basis. The problem whirling around in 
my head was this: Should I go im- 
mediately and call on the Stoykavich 
family and offer my sympathy? Surely 
that was my Christian duty to any fam- 
ily in my neighborhood when so shock- 
ing a tragedy had occurred. 

On the other hand, I was a clergy- 
man—not only a neighbor. My entrance 
into the Stoykavich home would im- 
mediately take on religious meaning. 
Apparently no representative of the 
mother’s church (Roman Catholic), 
nor the father’s church (Serbian Or- 
thodox) had yet called. Would it be 
right for me—a Baptist—to call before 
either of the priests called? True I had 
been told that the three Stoykavich boys 
had attended my Sunday School as vis- 
itors some time ago, so there was that 
point of contact to which I could refer. 
On the other hand, I had never called 
in the Stoykavich home, and had not 
met either of the parents. If I called on 
them now, common courtesy would say 
that I must not only offer my sympathy, 
but offer to help in any way possible. 
What would that imply? Would I not 
be insinuating that I would like to con- 
duct the funeral service for little An- 
nie Marie? On the other hand, what if 
the Stoykavich’s heard that I was right 
outside their home, had been told of 
their sorrow, but did not go in to ex- 
tend my sympathy? What then would 
they think? Wouldn’t I be risking 
forever losing the respect of the Stoy- 
kavich family? On the other hand, if 
I did go in to call, wouldn’t I be run- 
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ning the risk of being considered a kind 
of ecclesiastical “ambulance chaser”? 
What would the community think of my 
rushing in to call on non-members who 
were not even Protestants ? 

When in doubt, do nothing—but 
hurriedly pushing down the idea that 
in this situation doing nothing would be 
un-Christian, I decided on a kind of 
compromise. Turning to the neighbor 
woman I said, ““You know, I would like 
to call on the Stoykavich’s and offer 
them my sympathy, but I hesitate to do 
that until the priest has called there first. 
So would you tell the Stoykavich’s that 
I was talking to you and that we do 
send them our sympathy ? Also, if there 
should be anything I can do for them, 
that I want them to feel free to call upon 
me at any time?” 

“T sure will, Reverend. I sure will,— 
and thanks a lot! I know they’ll appre- 
ciate your offering to help anyhow.” 


HAT was on Saturday night. On 

Sunday morning the local news- 
paper had a screaming headline across 
the front page: “Doctor’s Car Kills 
Tiny Tot.” The legal death notice 
among the classified columns declared 
that funeral arrangements were incom- 
plete. 


On Monday afternoon the death 
notice appeared again. This time it was 
stated that the service would be held 
on Tuesday morning at 10:00 at the 
funeral home, following which there 
would be a service at the Serbian Or- 
thodox Church at 10:30 a.m., with the 
Reverend Peter Nepanic officiating. My 
question regarding the religious con- 
nection of the Stoykavich family was 
answered. Since they had made the 
formal arrangements with the church of 
their choice, it would now be possible 
for me to call and extend the sympathy 
of my church without appearing to be 
a solicitor of religious services. 


Monday night at 9:00 my telephone 
rang. A man’s voice, shaken and 
anxious, inquired, “Reverend Wil- 
liams?” “Yes. This is Reverend Wil- 
liams.” 

“Father—this is Nicholas Stoyka- 
vich—you know .. . . my little girl, 
Annie Marie, was “i 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Stoykavich, I’m so 
sorry. We do want to extend our sym- 
pathy to you.” 

“Thank you, Father Williams. Thank 
you, so much. What I called for—I 
wonder if you could conduct the funeral 
service for us tomorrow morning ?” 

“Oh. . . I thought that . . . well, ac- 
cording to tonight’s paper the funeral 
arrangements were complete and that 
Father Peter Nepanic was to conduct 
the service?” 

“Yes. know .. . that’s right .. . but 
you see Father Nepanic has decided he 
cannot conduct the service after all. 
You see my little girl was not—well, it 
was all our fault—and still we meant no 
harm—it was just the way that things 
worked out—we meant to take care of 
it—but you see—well, it’s that we never 
had Annie Marie baptized. My wife’s 
Roman Catholic, you see, and I’m Or- 
thodox, and we couldn’t agree on what 
church we should go to, so—well it’s too 
late now. But, what I want to know is 
could you take the service ?” 

“Well... . I surely want to be of any 
help that I possibly can. My first 
thought, though, is: What will be the 
reaction of your priest if you should call 
me in to do this?” 

“Oh, it’s all right with him. In fact 
he suggested that I call you and ask 
you to do this! You see, our neighbors 
told me that you had been talking to 
them on Saturday, and they told me of 
your kindness in offering to be of help. 
So as soon as I told Father Peter about 
what you said, he suggested that I try 
to get you to take the service, because 
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he can’t—his hands are tied, because 
Annie Marie was not baptized!” 

“Then Father Peter approves of my 
taking the service ?” 

“Yes—yes, he does. In fact he’s right 
here in the funeral home with me. 
Would you like to talk to him?” 

The next voice I heard was that of 
Father Peter Nepanic, pastor of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church. “Oh, Rever- 
end Williams, I am so glad that you of- 
fered to help this family. They are my 
good friends and neighbors. But they 
neglected to have their child baptized. 
Now there is nothing I can do. My 
heart is grieved for them. There is 
nothing I would rather do than help 
them—but I can’t. I have called my 
Bishop in Metropolis, but he says there 
is nothing we can do. If the child is not 
baptized we cannot bury her. So I beg 
of you—I plead with you—if you can, 
won't you do this for me and for this 
family? ... You see, as a friend and a 
neighbor of this family—as a man, I 
want to do this, I want to help them. 
But as a Christian priest I cannot. My 
hands are tied. Can you do this for 
them ?” 

I explained briefly to Father Nepanic 
the position that the Baptist denomina- 
tion takes in regard to baptism: that it 
is reserved for believers only; that un- 
til children come to the age of moral ac- 
countability, God does not hold them 
responsible ; that we feel that according 
to Jesus little children are accepted by 
God. (Matthew 18:1-4, 10-14; Mark 
10 :13-16) 

Father Nepanic replied with deep 
emotion in his voice. ““Yes—yes, I un- 
derstand. Then you can do this for us? 
Oh thank you, thank you, so much!” 

Mr. Stoykavich came back on the 
phone, and I promised him that I would 
come to the funeral home to see him 
within the hour. When I arrived at the 
funeral home, there were still several 
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persons in the chapel. As soon as [ 
asked for Mr. Stoykavich, he broke 
away from the group where he was 
standing and rushed over to me. “Rev- 
erend Williams? . . . Oh, how good of 
you! You came to help us, as you said 
you would. Will you do this for us? 
Will you take the service?” 

He was distraught with grief, his 
hair was disheveled, and his necktie 
askew. He grasped me by the shoul- 
ders. “Tell me, will you conduct the 
service tomorrow morning?” 

“Mr. Stoykavich, I want to help in 
any way I can. Is there a side room or 
an office where we can go and talk?” 

“Yes—yes—tright in here is the of- 
fice. Father Peter left just a little while 
ago, and we were talking in here.” 


E LED me into the funeral direc- 
tor’s office. A large bottle of whis- 
key and three stained glasses stood on 
the corner of the desk. The bottle was 
nearly empty, and there were stains on 
the floor and desk. Mr. Stoykavich was 
partly intoxicated, although his speech 
was still quite clear and his thoughts 
quite lucid. “Reverend Williams — 
Father—you’re going to take the serv- 
ice for us tomorrow morning? . . . Oh, 
how can I ever repay you for doing this? 
You’ll never know—Oh, its been ter- 
rible—and Father Peter wanted so 
much to help us—but he couldn’t— 
his hands were tied. I felt sorry for him 
. . we were drinking together . . . see, 
here on the table? We are still friends 
—I do not hold it against him—he 
wants to help me—as a man and a 
friend and a neighbor he wants to help 
me, but as a priest of God he—he—God 
in heaven, what kind of a religion have 
we got anyhow? I ask you—what kind 
of a religion is it? ... Not that I blame 
Father Peter—‘Peter,’ I said, ‘Peter’— 
I called him by his first name—by the 
way, what is your first name?” 
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“My first name is Albert, but usually 
folks call me Bert.” 


“Then I will call you Bert, if you 
don’t mind. Bert, I don’t know too 
much about the Baptist religion, but if 
you can help that poor little girl in 
there, who as far as I’m concerned 
never did one wrong thing in her life, 
then I’m for you. ... I don’t know much 
about religion—right now I’m really 
confused. This is all my fault, really, I 
guess. You see, my parents were 
Serbian Orthodox people, from the old 
country—that religion was good for 
them over there. But like I said to them 
many times, ‘This is America; we must 
look at things different here. There are 
many faiths here. This is a big country, 
and we've got to live together with 
room for many different ideas.’ . 
Well, anyhow, I married a Roman 
Catholic girl. Maybe I shouldn’t have 
done that. My folks told me not to, 
but I did anyhow. Well, we didn’t 
argue about religion until the kids 
started coming. Three boys we had— 
and then little Annie Marie. My wife 
kept yelling at me that we should have 
them baptized, and I agreed that we 
should—but where ? 

“Yeah, where, that’s what I ask you 
too. Her church wouldn’t do it because 
I was Orthodox Catholic. And my 
church wouldn’t do it because she was 
Roman Catholic. Oh, I could have had 
the children baptized in my church, | 
guess, but she didn’t think it right. And 
then too, I would have had trouble get- 
ting godparents to stand up with us. 
You see Orthodox people don’t want 
to be godparents at a baptizing unless 
both of the parents are Orthodox. I 
just couldn’t get godparents—unless I 
would go out and pay for them—and 
I can’t see that. So we didn’t have them 
baptized. And all the time she’s crying 
and yelling at me because all her friends 
are bawling her out about our kids not 


being baptized. So I tell her-—‘O.K.— 
O.K., we'll have them baptized. But 
just pick out the church.’ Hell, there’s 
lots of them—Methodist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian—what’s the difference? 
—Where did they all come from any- 
how, I ask you? Damned confusing, if 
you ask me!” 


ii THIS time another man had en- 
tered the office. Mr. Stoykavich 
introduced me to him and explained 
that he was an old friend. “He’s Greek 
Orthodox, Bert. He knows what a hell 
of a mess I’m in, and he’s sorry for 
me. But he says there’s nothing his 
church can do for me either.” 


Turning to the other man he said, 
“Look, Phil, this is Reverend Bert. 
He’s a Baptist. He says he can help 
me. His church can do this for us. He 
says that it doesn’t matter that Annie 
Marie wasn’t baptized. I think the Lord 
himself sent him to us. That poor little 
girl lying in there—I ask you—why 
does your church and mine have to be so 
cruel to her? It was not her fault that 
she was not baptized. The fault was 
mine and my wife’s—it was our neg- 
lect that she wasn’t baptized. Why 
don’t they punish us instead of that 
innocent girl? I ask you, huh? Phil, 
you were in here when Father Peter 
was here. You were drinking with us, 
weren't you? And you heard Father 
Peter say that as a friend and neighbor 
and a man there was nothing he would 
rather do than help me out—but as a 
priest of the Christian church, there 
wasn’t a thing he could do. 


“Yeah, and furthermore,” Mr. Stoy- 
kavich continued, “you know what all 
my neighbors have done? Just about all 
the families in our block have taken up 
a collection for us, so our kids will 
have new clothes to wear to the funeral. 
They’re all different faiths—Catholics, 
Orthodox, Lutheran, Methodists—hell, 
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I don‘t know what all. But has that 
bothered them? No, as soon as they 
heard that Annie Marie was killed, 
they jumped right in there and started 
pitching. They didn’t ask whether she 
was baptized or not. But your church 
—no, that’s different—because my wife 
and I neglected doing something we 
didn’t know how to do, they take it out 
on that little innocent girl. Phil, I 
thought it before, and now I say it: 
‘You can take your religion and shove 
it 

The Greek Orthodox friend looked 
very grave, but said nothing in reply 
to the obscene remark that Mr. Stoy- 
kavich had made. Mr. Stoykavich was 
swaying back and forth as he talked, 
partly the result of the whiskey he had 
drunk, but mostly because of the flood- 
tide of emotion to which he had suc- 
cumbed. “Phil, I’m no. one to talk 
about quitting the church—I haven’t 
been to church for a long time—but 
this has—” (waving his arms and indi- 
cating the chapel in the next room) 
“—this has about finished me! I’m 
through with the church—what can it 
do for me?” 

Phil looked shamefacedly down at 
the floor and shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well, now, I don’t know... . maybe 
you will think different later on—I don’t 
know... .” 

Mr. Stoykavich turned to me. “Bert!” 
he said fiercely, looking fixedly at me, 
“Bert, you’ve made four new Baptists 
by doing this for me!’’ 

I was embarrassed by the direction 
his thoughts were taking him. “Now, 
wait a minute, Mr. Stoykavich—Nick 
—TI don’t want you to feel that you have 
t ” 


E interrupted me forcefully. “I 
know what you are thinking, Bert. 

And I know what I am saying, and I 
mean every word of it. It’s like I told 
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Father Peter in here when I was plead- 
ing with him but he said his hands were 
tied. ‘But Peter,’ I said, ‘you are not 
forcing us back into the church by treat- 
ing us this way. You are only forcing us 
out. You’re not punishing us—you're 
punishing that innocent little girl lying 
in there in her casket.’.. . You see, Bert, 
—I’ve been drinking—I know—but I’m 


-not drunk. I know what I’m doing. 


Don’t think you’re obligating me to 
join your church by doing this for me. 
You see when I was a kid I used to go 
to a Scout troop that the Baptist Church 
had. I knew the kids in the Baptist Sun- 
day School. Once in a while I went to 
Sunday School in the Baptist Church, 
just like my three little boys have been 
doing. I don’t know much about your 
church—all that I know is that a church 
that can’t bury an innocent little girl be- 
cause her parents neglected to have her 
baptized—that’s no church for me! 

“You know, Bert, I’m afraid this 
thing may drive me nuts before I’m 
through with it! Now listen to me. I 
want to ask you a question. You’ve been 
around. You know ‘where the pot is,’ as 
we say in our language. I think I know 
where it is too. But I think you ought to 
know better than I do. Now this is the 
question: There is a God—one God— 
right? And He wants to save us and 
make us live in peace—right? Now 
where do all these fighting churches 
come from with all their differing ideas? 
Yeah, I ask you? One God, but many 
teachings. How do you explain it?” 

“Well, Nick, it’s. ...” I groped for an 
answer. 

“Yeah, you scratch the back of your 
head. And you should! What the hell— 
what’s it all about anyhow? . . . Hell, 
don’t try to answer me, Bert. You don’t 
have to. All I know is that ‘you can 
bury my little girl, but my wife’s priest 
couldn’t and my own priest couldn't. 
How come?” 
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“Well, Nick, it’s like this. God is big 
—terribly big—bigger than you or I or 
anyone can understand. But the Bible 
tells us one thing that we can under- 
stand about Him. The Bible says, ‘God 
is love.’” 

““God is love!’—yes, I can under- 
stand that. ‘Love!’—God, but what a 
lot of other things they tell us about 
Him!” 

“Another thing the Bible tells us 
about God is that He is a Father. ‘Our 
Father in heaven,’ is what Jesus said we 
should call Him. Remember the Lord’s 
Prayer ?” 

“Yeah, that’s right: ‘Our Father, 
which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name....°” 

“Well now, if God is a Father, do you 
think he would do anything mean or 
cruel? Do you think He would reject 
Annie Marie from His Kingdom?” 

“Obviously not—and especially when 
her not being baptized is the fault of her 
parents and not her fault at all!” 

Mr. Stoykavich turned to Phil and 
said, “You see, Phil, it’s like I told you 
before. I knew that somewhere there 
must be an answer to this whole mess. I 
have no grievance against your church 
or mine any more. The priests can only 
do what they are told to do by the 
‘higher-ups.’ Like Father Peter said, he 
would like to help us, but he just can’t. 
It’s just the system to which he happens 
to belong. Reverend Bert, I have never 
seen you before, and I’m no holy saint. 
In fact I have been living closer to the 
Devil than to the Lord for many years 
now. Yup... . know the Devil a lot 
better than I do God. In fact I have 
been Satan’s messenger a lot of times. 
But as I stand before you and God now, 
I know that God must have sent you 
here to help me in this trouble. And all 
Ican say is—” 


ERE Mr. Stoykavich put out his 
right hand and grasped me by my 
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right hand. Placing his left hand on my 
shoulder he began squeezing my right 
hand. Harder and harder he squeezed 
until I thought I would have to wince or 
cry out with pain. “All I can say, Bert, 
is ‘Thank you!” 

“That’s O.K., Nick. I’m glad that I 
can help you. . .. But now I'd like to talk 
to Mrs. Stoykavich. She’s here, I 
guess ?” 

“Yeah, sure! She’s right out there. 
Let me introduce you to her.” He led 
me out to the chapel room. He called to 
his wife, and she turned to us with a 
bewildered look on her face. She was a 
tall, thin, middle-aged woman with 
drooping shoulders. There was an air of 
sorrow about her that appeared to have 
been with her for much longer than this 
tragic weekend. “Dear, this is Reverend 
Williams,” Nick said, putting his hand 
on her shoulder. “He’s going to conduct 
the service for us tomorrow morning. 
Isn’t that wonderful?” 

Mrs. Stoykavich looked blankly at me 
and said nothing. “I say, isn’t it wonder- 
ful?” Nick repeated, somewhat an- 
noyed, 

“Well, yes, of course,” she replied. 
“Anything you say. Whatever you say 
is all right with me.” She bowed her 
head and began to cry. 

I suddenly became aware of the circle 
of friends and acquaintances staring at 
us. “Mrs. Stoykavich, would you mind 
coming into the office with your hus- 
band*and me for a few moments, I 
would like to talk with you about the 
service.” 

The three of us went into the funeral 
director’s office. As we entered, Mrs. 
Stoykavich noticed the nearly empty 
whiskey bottle and the empty glasses 
on the desk. With an accusing gesture 
she pointed to the bottle, sighed dis- 
gustedly, and looked at Mr. Stoykavich. 

“It’s all right, dear,” he said apolo- 
getically. “I was drinking with Father 
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Peter when he was here. Phil had a 
drink with me, too.” 


Mrs. Stoykavich said nothing, but bit 
her lip and looked down at the floor. 
“Mrs. Stoykavich,” I began, “I really 
feel for you folks. My church wants to 
extend its sympathy to you. Your hus- 
band has explained to me about the 
trouble you are in, and I have told him 
I can conduct the service tomorrow. In 
fact, Father Peter himself asked me to 
do this for you folks if I could. You see 
I am able to do this because according 
to my church, the Baptist Church, we 
believe that the Bible teaches that only 
persons who are old enough to under- 
stand should be baptized. Little chil- 
dren, we believe, belong to God, and He 
does not hold them responsible for sin 
until they knowingly commit it and 
choose to do wrong. So you see we be- 
lieve that your little girl’s soul is safe. 
In the Gospels it says that Jesus said, 
‘Let the little children come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of God.’”’ 


Mrs. Stoykavich said nothing and 
remained with bowed head. “Have I 
made it clear?’ She nodded her head 
and wiped her eyes. I turned to Mr. 
Stoykavich and suggested that we bow 
our heads for a brief prayer. “Almighty 
and Eternal God, we turn to thee in 
this hour of sorrow. We thank thee for 
the Bible which teaches us of thy Son 
Jesus Christ. We thank thee that He 
came to tell us that thou art a God of 
love—that thou art our Father in 
heaven, and that it is not thy will that 
any soul should perish. Wilt thou com- 
fort these parents in their time of sor- 
row. Help them to think of Annie Marie 
as in the arms of Jesus, for we know he 
said, ‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the Kingdom of God.’ Watch 
over us now throughout the coming 
night and be with us until we shall meet 
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here again for the service tomorrow. 
Through Jesus Christ, we pray, remem- 
bering the prayer He gave his disciples, 
‘Our Father, who art in heaven. ....” 

There was standing room only at the 
funeral home the next morning when | 
arrived to conduct the service. The 
crowd overflowed into the entry of the 
funeral home, and there was an elec- 
tric atmosphere of tension among the 
people, for it was now generally known 
that Father Peter had refused to bury 
the girl because she had not been bap- 
tized. When the hour for the service 
came, the funeral director made a path 
for me through the crowd and then es- 
corted me to the lectern in the front of 
the chapel. The background sound of 
recorded organ music faded away and 
there was a strained silence in the room. 


HE SERVICE which I conducted 

was based largely upon the Scrip- 
tures. The opening sentences were Job 
1:21, Isaiah 40:11, and Mark 10:14. 
Following the prayer of invocation I 
read Psalm 103, Jeremiah 31:15-17, 
Matthew 18:1-5, 10-14, and Mark 
10 :13-16. My remarks were a kind of 
exposition of Luke 11:13, as I con- 
ceived the meaning of that verse to ap- 
ply to the immediate situation. 

“When a circle is broken,” I asked, 
“can it be restored? If you found a piece 
of a circle—a section, or are—could you 
restore the missing part of the circle? 
A family circle has been broken: the 
Stoykavich family has lost a part of 
their circle. Little Annie Marie is gone. 
Some would say that Annie Marie is 
gone forever—irretrievably lost. They 
would say that the circle could never be 
restored. 

“IT would say, ‘Not so! It is always 
possible to restore a broken circle, as 
long as you have one little section of 
the circle remaining on which to work.’ 
The problem, you see, is to find the cen- 
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ter of the circle. Once you find that, you 
place one point of the compass on the 
center and the other on the arc, and 
you can draw your circle to completion 
again. In the center of all human cir- 
cles is God. If you can find Him, you 
can complete any broken human circle!” 

Then I proceeded to expound the 
text, stressing t?.c Bible as the authority 
of God, and giving the Baptist philoso- 
phy of repentance and salvation, and the 
Baptist view on baptism, just as I had 
previously explained it to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoykavich. The people listened with 
rapt attention. One woman got up and 
stalked out angrily. Many nodded their 
heads in grave agreement with what I 
said. I closed with an excerpt from 
Longfellow’s poem “Resignation” and 
then offered an extemporaneous pray- 
er and gave a benediction from He- 
brews: “The God of peace that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep. .. .” 

At the cemetery about a third of the 
people knelt at the committal ceremony. 
They were the Roman Catholics. The 
others, mostly Orthodox Catholics, 
stood reverently with bowed heads. 
After the benediction I went up to the 
Stoykavich’s and shook their hands. 
“You feel that Annie Marie is safe, now, 
don’t you Mrs. Stoykavich?” I asked. 

“Yes, Yes, I do! But the thing that 
bothers me is why did she have to be 
taken from me so soon?” The tears 
streamed down her face. 

“Reverend Bert,” (Mr. Stoykavich 
gripped my hand and looked fixedly at 
me) “you don’t know how much we ap- 
preciate what you have done for us! 
I'll see you later. 


much ! 


... Thanks ever so 


HAT WAS Tuesday afternoon. 
The next time I saw the Stoy- 
kavich’s was on Wednesday evening. I 


was at church attending our monthly 
Family Night Pot Luck Supper when 
Mr. and Mrs. Stoykavich walked in. I 
went to the door and invited them to 
join us in the supper. 

‘‘No—no thank you. We’ve just had 
our supper,” Mr. Stoykavich said. “But 
I do want to talk to you, Bert. We'll 
come in and wait until you’re through 
eating, anyhow.” 

I persuaded them to come in and be 
seated. They were served with some 
coffee and cake. After the supper one 
after another of the congregation, 
prompted quietly by Mrs. Williams, 
who went from table to table explain- 
ing to the folks who our visitors were, 
went over to the Stoykavich’s and 
spoke warmly and sympathetically to 
them. 

The program started, and Mr. Stoy- 
kavich and I went out in the hall to be 
alone. “Bert,” he began, “I want you to 
have this.” He placed twenty-five dol- 
lars in my hand. “I can only say I wish 
it could be a lot more!” 

“Oh. ... Nick, this is very generous 
of you, really. ...” 

“Not at all, Bert. You’ll never know 
what you have done for us. And Bert, 
I want my boys to really get into the 
life of your church. My wife and I have 
talked it over, and we’ve decided we 
want to join your church. You don’t 
baptize children, I know, but I guess 
you dedicate them ? Well, I want to have 
my three little boys dedicated. At last, 
after all these years, I think we’re going 
to get things straightened out... .” 


Last of Hiltner Series 


Due to space limitations, the last of 
Seward Hiltner’s. articles, “What We 
Give, II: The Existential,” from the 
series of “What We Get and Give in 
Pastoral Care,” will be published early 
in the fall. 
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Has your Life Insurance program 
kept up with the times ?... 


Ministers Life & 
Casualty Union... 


. . . even today offers a 
$6000 policy at the $5000 


policy price! 


The parsonage that in 1943 sold for 
$7,500 would probably bring $15,000 on 
today’s market. In the decade just 
passed, prices of churches, food and cars 
have gone sky high. So has your eco- 
nomic value as the father and wage 
earner of your family. You may have 
had adequate life, health and accident 
protection for your family back five, ten, 
or twenty years ago. But how much pro- 
tection will your policies buy today? It 
will pay you to do some realistic think- 


ing about your insurance pro- -——— 


gram right now. [t may mean the 
difference between security and - 
hardship for your loved ones. 
ct 
+S 


Hospital, Health and Accident Policy ( ) 


Double Protection Plan 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
can bring your insurance program in 
line\with the times at the pos- 
sible cost. When it comes to life insur- 
ance, the MLCU Double Protection 
Plan provides you with twice the cov- 
erage at less than half the proportion- 
ate additional cost. For example, a 
man 35 years of age will pay $54.00 
for a $2,500 Ordinary Life eg and 
by an additional premium of $17.83 can 
double his protection, bringing it up to 
$5,000. (First-year premium only $53.83). 


Your Salesman is the Mailman 
Since 1900, MLCU has sold insurance 
entirely by mail. You benefit by saving the 
usual sales commission on all types of 
policies—plus the fact that there is no one 
to “pressure” you into buying. Further 
saving is possible because on occupational 
and moral grounds all policy holders are 
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act now. Send for the full story. 
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The Case of the Younger Churches 


Genuine Understanding, Fellowship, and Cooperation 


Among the Churches of Europe, America, and Asia 


Should Emerge from the Evanston Conference 


BY JOSEPH M. KITAGAWA 


Instructor in History of Religions, 
Federated Theological Faculty, 
The University of Chicago 


S THE Second Assembly of the 

World Council of Churches ap- 
proaches, two opposite views are being 
voiced by American Christians con- 
cerning its outcome. Some have high 
hopes that something significant and 
practical will be accomplished at Evans- 
ton; others feel that Evanston is 
doomed to failure and that we should 
now begin to be prepared for an anti- 
climax. At any rate, the success or fail- 
ure of the conference will depend, to a 
great extent; on our understanding of 
the churches which will be represented 
at Evanston. 


For a long time, ecumenical confer- 
ences were primarily concerned with 
differences and affinities in such matters 
as doctrine, faith, and orders among 
various branches of the Christian 
church. In recent years, however, there 
has developed a deeper appreciation 
among church leaders of the non-theo- 


logical factors which influence and de- 
termine the attitude, outlook, and even 
the theological trend of various 
churches. From this standpoint, we may 
evaluate the historic and cultural ex- 
perience shared by different church 
bodies in America (or Europe). In a 
real sense, the non-theological factors 
undercut confessional divisions and en- 
able us to talk about ‘European 
churches” and “American churches.” 
For the same reason, we must take a 
fresh look at the nature and character of 
the younger churches, particularly those 
of Asia. 


The term “younger churches” is an 
ambiguous one, referring to the Chris- 
tian churches in traditionally non- 
Christian Asia and Africa. Ironically, 
some of the oldest Christian churches 
are found in these parts of the world. 
However, the intention behind the use 
of this term is, of course, to recognize 
that the churches previously known as 
“missionary churches” are becoming 
autonomous and to accept them as 
“equal partners in obedience.” 


Confining our discussion to Asia, we 
find there all kinds of historic divisions 
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of Christendom. Too often, the goal of 
denominational missionary work is “self 
support,” primarily in financia! terms. 
To be sure, the need of expressing the 
Gospel in indigenous forms—for ex- 
ample, architecture, painting, and music 
—is widely recognized today. But, by 
and large, the younger churches are 
looked upon as “financially self-sup- 
porting missionary churches in Eastern 
garment.” Many native Christians in 
the East also take it for granted that 
they have to depend on their parent 
churches in the West for religious and 
theological insights and _ inspiration, 
even though they are increasingly aware 
of their responsibilities to carry on the 
work initiated by Western missionaries 
and to present the Gospel in Asia in 
“indigenous forms.” In order to under- 
stand the limitations and potentialities 
of the younger churches in Asia we 
have to examine their historic experi- 
ence and the influence of European and 
American missions. 


Protestant Missions in Asia 


In spite of a personal interest in mis- 
sions on the part of some Reformers, 
the Protestant churches in Europe did 
not develop a missionary outlook until 
the 18th century. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries Protestantism developed along 
national lines, while Roman Catholi- 
cism experienced new missionary zeal, 
especially in the tradition of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. In short, the Protes- 
tant churches in Europe became state 
churches, and the spiritual care of 
colonial peoples was considered a. re- 
sponsibility of the temporal ruler. Two 
factors facilitated the development of 
a missionary orientation among the 
Protestant churches in the 18th century. 
(a) Externally, the gradual decline of 
Roman Catholic nations resulted in the 
establishment of the Protestant colonial 
world. In this situation, some of the 


ruling monarchs sanctioned mission- 
ary work among their colonies. (b) In- 
ternally, pietism and a subjective re- 
vivalistic movement made European 
Christians missionary-minded. 

The result was the establishment of 
private missionary societies, indepen- 
dent of the state and of the established 
churches. Although these missionary 
societies often operated without en- 
couragement from colonial officials, they 
nevertheless functioned within the 
framework of the colonial structure. 
Thus, in the minds of the non-Christian 
natives, colonial interests and the mis- 
sionary concern were often blurred. 

In the 19th century, Western colonial 
powers became interested in spreading 
the gospel of Western culture. For in- 
stance, MaCauley arrived in India in 
1834 and formulated his famous policy 
of educating “Indians in blood and 
color, but English in taste, in opinion, 
in morals, and in intellect.” As such, 
colonial officials began to favor Chris- 
tian missionary work among the na- 
tives, particulariy in educational and 
social work. Thus, Christian missions 
cooperated consciously and uncon- 
sciously with colonial policies, and the 
native Christian churches became, for 
all practical purposes, “Western cul- 
tural colonies” isolated from the non- 
Christian native community. In short, 
the two roots of European Protestant 
missions—colonial interests and pietism 
—cooperated in the mission field. 


Mission Compound 

We must examine briefly what kinds 
of natives became Christians initially. 
During the 18th century, there was a 
gradual but rather widespread realiza- 
tion in Asia that (a) the whole Eastern 
culture was threatened by the advance 
of the West, and (b) Eastern culture 
and religions were disintegrating from 
within. In this situation, there were 
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Pastoral Psychology Book Aub- 


Yotu Now! and receive free of charge .. . 


The Mind Alive 


How to Keep Our Mental and Emotional Level 
High: How to Live So That Life Has Meaning 


By HARRY and BONARO OVERSTREET 


(Bookstore Price—$3.75) 


Your Gift For Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
' 


FOR the first time, these two great interpreters of human relations have 
pooled their experience, wisdom, and strength in this new book—a book 
about which Paul Johnson, in his review for our Preview, says, “What they 
say is so authentic I hope that every American will read and ponder how to 
grow in emotional health and creative living.” The Mind Alive is unquestion- 
ably one of the outstanding books of the year. Every thoughtful minister will 
want it for his library, to read, re-read, and to share with his troubled parish- 
ioners. 


How You Can Become A Member of 


the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
Save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
books. Take advantage of this opportunity 
now! 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


Please enroll me as a member of PAsToRAL 
PsycHoLocy Book C ius, and send me, by 
return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
The Mind Alive. It is distinctly understood 
that I am in no way obligated. I will receive 
advance notice of each month’s Club Selec- 
tion, so that I may notify you if I do not 
want it; and I am not required to purchase 
any minimum number of books in any period 
of time. Furthermore, I may return for full 
credit any Club Selection with which I may 
not be fully satisfied. Pr. 
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three kinds of attitudes toward Western 
influence among the natives. First was 
a positive reaction to things Western 
by a small group of young people who 
wished to be emancipated from their 
traditional culture and religions. Sec- 
ond was a negative reaction by a small 
group of ultra-conservative people who 
rejected anything Western. Third was 
the indifferent reaction of a large ma- 
jority of the masses. And Christian 
missionaries initially reached the first- 
mentioned “enlightened” minority, 
mainly in urban areas, who welcomed 
anything novel. 


From the very beginning, the mis- 
sionaries were anxious to separate new 
converts from their “pagan’’ society 
to enable them to grow in the Christian 
way of life. A solution was found in the 
establishment of the so-called “mission 
compound.” 


It may be noted that the European 
Pietist understanding of Christianity 
was what Professor Richard Niebuhr 
calls “Christ against Culture.” But as 
the early European missionaries went to 
the Orient, they appeared and behaved 
as though they believed in “Christ of 
European Culture.” Thus, European 
cultural values were taught, uncon- 
sciously to be sure, as Christian virtues 
to the native converts. Although the na- 
tives were “de-nationalized” within the 
mission compounds, they joyfully ac- 
cepted it as the price of “deciding for 
Christ.” 

One may argue, of course, that such 
a development was inescapable, if not 
altogether desirable. However, the 
tragedy was that these mission com- 
pounds developed into self-perpetuat- 
ing institutions, identified as the norm of 
the Christian church. To those natives 
who desired emancipation from tradi- 
tional Eastern ways of life this type of 
church had something to offer, but to 
others who were not so daring in ac- 


cepting Western culture the mission 
compound church remained a stumbling 
block. The fact that the younger 
churches today are still “urban” in ethos 
and lack grass roots in Asia is an in- 
evitable result of this development. 


American Missions 


It is significant that American Prot- 
estantism has developed as a “mission- 
ary church” which considered missions 
as the task of the total church body. At 
first, the frontier situation gave Ameri- 
can churches a missionary incentive, 
but soon the frontier spirit crossed 
political boundaries to foreign lands. As 
early as 1812 the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was established. In 1814 the Baptists 
initiated the first denominational mis- 
sionary society. In 1822 the United 
Domestic Missionary Society was 
founded. In the middle of the 19th 
century arose the YMCA and YWCA. 
And the Student Volunteer Movement 
stirred the imagination of American 
Christian youth with the slogan: “the 
evangelization of the world in this 
generation.” It is especially remarkable 
that American missionaries have gone 
out to different parts of South America, 
Asia, and Africa, considering the fact 
that the United States as a nation was 
not involved in colonial imperialism. 


After the turn of the century, the 
United States began to exert leadership 
in international affairs, and American 
Protestants began to play important 
roles in international missionary con- 
ferences. Internally, however, Ameri- 
can Protestantism faced the difficult 
problem of social change “from the 
frontier to the factory.” In this situa- 
tion, two diametrically opposed schools 
developed—the Social Gospel and Fun- 
damentalism. Both of them exerted in- 
fluence on the life of the missionary 
churches in Asia. 


as 
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Development of Missionary Churches 
Prior to World War Il 

The Social Gospel penetrated mis- 
sion fields in the 1920’s, but it was not 
popular among the older clergy and laity 
in Asia. After all, native Christians had 
been oriented to simple pietism, and 
they were not persuaded that personal 
evangelism was to be superseded by the 
social, medical, and educational aspects 
of missionary work. The Social Gospel 
and liberalism were accused, by the old- 
er Christians, of a lack of evangelistic 
zeal. But some of the younger Chris- 
tians who were tired of the narrow 
orientation of the mission compound 
churches found in the Social Gospel a 
way to relate themselves to the society 
and culture of Asia. They were encour- 
aged by the 1928 Jerusalem Inter- 
national Missionary Conference which 
regarded non-Christian religions not as 


enemies but allies in the fight against 
the common cause—secularism. Al- 
though the number of native Christians 
who followed the Social Gospel and 
Liberalism was numerically small, they 
were a vocal minority. 

While the older Christians in Asia 
were highly critical of the Social Gos- 
pel, non-Christian leaders became in- 
terested in it. Eastern religious leaders 
respected Christianity as one of the 
highest world religions, though by no 
means the absolute one. Thus, they wel- 
comed the Congress of World Religions 
in the 1920’s and 1930's as a sort of 
League of Religions. They were par- 
ticularly happy with Re-thinking Mis- 
sions (1932) which stated as a primary 
objective of missions: “to seek with 
people of other lands a true knowledge 
and love of God, expressing in life and 
word what we have learned through 


Coming . . . in September 


DON’T LOOK for PastoraL PsycHoLocy during July and August, as the 
journal is not published during those two months. A good deal of our summer 
will be devoted to getting together some important materials for early publi- 
cation in the fall, for which our readers have been clamoring—among them, 
our September issue on “The Church and Its Work with Older People,” which 
will be edited by Paul B. Maves, Associate Professor of Religious Education, 
Drew University Theological School, an outstanding authority in this field, 
author of Older People and the Church (with J. Lennart Cedarleaf), and at 
one time acting Executive Secretary of the Department of Pastoral Services 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


The issue will contain a series of important, practical articles exploring 
the needs of older people in terms of the work of the minister. These articles 
will be written for us by outstanding secular as well as religious authorities. 
Do not miss it! 


PasToRAL PSYCHOLOGY PP-6 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription to PAstoraAL PsycHOLocy. 
I enclose $11.00 for a three-year subscription to PastoraL PsycHoLocy. 
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Jesus Christ, and endeavoring to give 
effect to his spirit in the life of the 
world.” (p. 326). 

The Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 
quiry was erroneously understood in 
Asia—both by Christians non- 
Christians—as an official commission 
of the American churches, if not the 
whole of Western Protestantism. There- 
fore, the appearance of Kraemer’s book 
The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World (1938) was confusing 
to Christians and non-Christians in 
Asia. They wondered which of the two 
—Hocking or Kraemer—was the au- 
thoritative voice of the churches in the 
West. 


The Younger Churches after the War 


The war was a serious test to the 
younger churches in Asia. Cut off from 
their parent churches in the West, 
they had to “sink or swim.” The fact 
that they did not sink is remarkable. 
But the present situation is far from 
rosy, even apart from the obvious finan- 
cial difficulties and the expansion of 
communism. 


The magnitude of the social, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural problems 
confronting the younger churches may 
be illustrated by the single fact that 
over five hundred millions of people 
have gained political independence in 
Asia since the war. Furthermore, Asia 
is caught between two powerful blocs 
—the Free World and the Communist 
World. As Adlai Stevenson observes: 


In Asia, the masses now count for 
something. Tomorrow, they will count 
for more. And, for better or for worse, 
the future belongs to those who under- 
stand the hopes and fears of masses in 
ferment. (Chicago Sun Times, Sept. 4, 
1953) 

Will the Christian churches accept 
the challenge in Asia? No one denies 
that the answer must be affirmative. 
But are the churches prepared to con- 
sider the serious implications of the 
challenge? Although the Christian task 
in Asia is the concern of all Christen- 
dom, the younger churches must carry 
the main burden of the task. Unfortu- 
nately, the younger churches have not 
been completely emancipated from the 
old mission compound psychology, and 
their leaders are not always sensitive 
to the seriousness of the non-theological 
factors involved. Also, impatient young 
people—even those raised in the 
churches—tend to join secular reform 
movements instead of working from 
within the churches. These and other 
urgent problems threaten the life of 
the younger churches today. 

Evanston is not expected to formu- 
late a blueprint which will solve all the 
complex problems which confront 
Christian churches in Asia or in any 
other part of the world. However, a 
genuine mutual understanding, fellow- 
ship, and cooperation among the 
churches of Europe, America, and 
Asia should emerge this summer, and 
out of the struggle and difficulties we 
may yet re-discover Christ who alone 


is the “Hope of the World.” 


On Political Behavior 


POLITICIAN who uses character assassination as a weapon may not be 

driven solely by greed for power or money. Inner compulsion, of which he is 
probably unaware, may inflame him to want to degrade and destroy anybody 
he suspects of acting selflessly or out of altruism or idealism. Unconsciously he 
may be “acting out” a hatred of his mother or father or brother or teacher. His 
sickness, which has probably confined him to a personal hell of fear or suspicion, 
is the more terrifying because it is contagious. ... The old saws about the one 
rotten apple in the barrel . . . are ancient recognitions of the contagion of sick 
minds.—CrossweE.LL Bowen in the “Saturday Review.” 
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Like a Mighty Army 


The Most Important Effect of Psychological 


Understanding Is Not to Launch Us On 


A Dramatic Crusade, But Rather to 


Approach Our People With a More 


Sensitive and Informed Awareness 


BY HARRY AND BONARO OVERSTREET 
Mill Valley, California 


F WE ask ourselves where we can 
best start to use the new insights 
of psychology and psychotherapy, the 
answer must be wherever we are. Like 
the great ethical truths of religion, they 
apply not simply to this or that par- 
ticular circumstance, but to the entire 
human situation. They have their role 
to perform even when the individual is 
alone with his perplexities and private 
concerns; and emphatically they have 
their role wherever two or three are 
gathered together. 


The reasonable course for each in- 
dividual, then, is to take stock of his 
own area of influence to see what chance 


This article is a chapter from The Mind 
Alive, the current Selection of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club. Published and copy- 
right 1954 by W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., and reprinted by permission. 


he has to do certain specific things 
more wisely than he has done them be- 
fore. The first effect of psychological 
understanding should not be to send us 
forth on some dramatic crusade or to 
divert our energies from our normal 
concerns to the initiation of large new 
projects. It should be, rather, to make 
us do with a more sensitive and in- 
formed awareness what we would be 
doing in any case. 

A good many people have recognized 
this fact and are acting upon it. Parents 
are variously modifying their concep- 
tion of what a child is and what he needs 
for sound growth. Teachers and ad- 
muinistrators are building in their minds 
and through their policies a different 
picture of the child as a learner and of 
the classroom as a place of learning. 
Ministers are bringing to their pastoral 
service many insights borrowed from 
the field of counseling. Employers and 
employees are reappraising their mutual 
relationship. Lawyers, doctors, legis- 
lators, editors, librarians, social work- 
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To Ministers, Parents, Group Leaders .. 
At last—a religious book club for teen-ag 


Ministers, parents, and group leaders of teen-age boys and girls have long 
been clamoring for a constructive substitute for the crime comics and cheap, 
trashy books which are the exclusive reading fare of most of our young people. 
If you, too, have been concerned with this urgent problem for our youth ... 
if you, too, want your young people to read good books—books that have 
spiritual value—books which can help them develop truly religious person- 
ality and character . . . if you, too, want to wean them away from the horror 
and crime comics; from cheap movies . . . then make them members of the 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS BOOKSHELF. 


By joining this new club, your teen-agers will receive every month an 
ouistanding spiritually wholesome yet dramatically interesting book written 
especially for teen-agers, and chosen by a special Advisory Board consisting 
of outstanding educators, psychologists, and religious leaders. These books 
will be uniformly priced at only $1.89 even though the regular list price of 
many of these books will be from $3.00 to $5.00. In addition to this great 
saving, members will receive with every third book that they purchase, a 
free dividend book chosen with the same care by our outstanding board of 
advisors. Thus, these books, with the premiums and dividends, will cost our 
members a great deal less than half of what these books would retail at 
book stores. 


START YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH OUR FIRST SELECTION ... 
STORIES TO GROW BY, edited by J. Edward Lantz, an 


outstanding Sunday School editor, and editor and author 
of Best Religious Stories and Stories of Christian Living. 


Stories to Grow By is a book of marvelous short stories 
for and about young people, which have been carefully 
selected and have appeared in leading national magazines 
—stories with deep spiritual, religious, and moral implica- 
tions; yet dealing with everyday themes of young people: 
sportsmanship, young love, vocation, family—stories which 

dramatically teach the basic principles of deep religious 
Regular price $2.95 


Special pric living. 
members $1.09 


Special Notice to Ministers and Group Leaders 
These outstanding books should be made available wherever young 
people live, play, or work. Every minister and youth leader should take 
advantage of this offer and order a membership for his parish, and club 


library, as well as individual memberships for the young people them- 
selves. 


Advisory Board 
Rev. RaANpoLPpH Crump MILLER Rr. Rev. Henry K. SHERRILL 
Prof. of Christian Education Presiding Bishop 
Yale Divinity School Protestant Episcopal Church 
Bonaro W. OVERSTREET Rr. Rev. Hazen G. WERNER 
Author and Educator Resident Bishop 
Rev. Dante. A. Pouinc Methodist Church, Ohio Area 
Editor, “Christian Herald” Youth Representative: 
Mr. JAMES RIETMULDER GeorceE Corwin 
Director, Association Press Natl. Secy. for Work with Youth 
(Young Men’s Christian Assn.) National Board of Y.M.C.A. 
Simon Donicer, Ph.D., Editor 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION, YOU WILL RECEIVE FREE... 


the new $3.50 ILLUSTRATED edition of the REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION OF THE BIBLE. Specially pre- 
pared for young people, this attractive new edition has 
a limp binding stamped with genuine gold. The pages, 
beautifully printed on fine book paper, have traditional 
red edges. Every copy has a beautiful presentation page 
in full color, and a maroon and gold gift box. Illustra- 
tions and maps in full color. Twelve magnificent illus- 
trations in full glowing color bring Biblical incidents to 
life. Not only your teen-ager but your whole family will 
treasure it for a lifetime. 


This offer is for a limited time only. Take advantage of it now by using the 
coupon below. 


Younc BOOKSHELF 
159 Northern Blvd. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and send me my FREE copy of the illustrated Revised 
Standard V ersion of the Bible. At the same time, you will send me the first Selection, Stories 
to Grow By, and bill me $1.89, plus a few cents postage. 


It is understood that thereafter I will receive each month a book especially chosen for 
young people by our Advisory Board, and that with every third Selection I will receive a 
free Dividend book. If I am not fully satisfied with these books, I may return any book 
for full credit, and I may cancel my membership at any time. 


Name of young person enrolled for mem- Name of parent or guardian, minister, or 
bership, and to whom books will be group leader to whom bills will be sent: 
shipped: 


(0 Check here if you enclose $1.89 with your enrollment order—no 
postage will then be charged. 
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ers, producers and sellers of goods: all 
are refraining from some things they 
used to do, and all are doing some things 
they never did before; and it is in the 
language of their altered behavior that 
we read the distance we have traveled 
toward a psychological age. 


In all this, the individual does not 
have to go it alone—not even when it 
is his own attitude or practice he is try- 
ing to modify. New insights have a way 
of fostering in the human scene new 
appropriate companionships and _al- 
liances of concern. These, as they take 
shape among us, spell out one of the 
most dramatic developments of our 
time. 

Among such new alliances we note 
first that between the psychotherapist 
and the layman. We do not mean the 
layman who is a patient, but the one 
who is a member of society at large. The 
clue to this alliance is to be found in the 
fact that the therapist and layman are 
absorbed with the same material—hu- 
man nature and behavior : the therapist 
because he wants to understand and 
rightly handle mental and emotional 
problems ; the layman because he has a 
life to live. 


The relationship between the psycho- 
therapist and our lay selves is basically 
different from that which we have had 
with the chemist or physicist. Physical 
scientists have changed—have virtually 
remade—our environment, and there- 
fore the pattern of our daily lives. Also 
they have taught us an infinity of facts: 
facts, for the most part, that we accept 
but only accept—never prove for our- 
selves. Where the therapist’s new 
knowledge is concerned, however, our 
role is less passive. We are not merely 
receivers of facts and finished objects. 
We are in a position to become “wit- 
nesses to the truth.” It is not enough for 
us to accept. We must understand. This 
does not mean that we can hastily take 
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on a few surface facts and then practice 
an unillumined “therapy” upon our 
family and friends. It means, rather, 
that if we set ourselves to understand 
as deeply as we can what the therapist 
is talking about, we can then try out 
many of his insights in our own lives— 
both putting them to the test and proy- 
ing their usefulness. 


HILE the physical scientist has 
rendered significant service in 
many respects—raising our standard of 
living, extending our range of experi- 
ence, redeeming us from many narrow 
fixities of mind—he has also, in some 
measure at least, inclined us toward 
passivity. He has made better products 
for us than we could ever hope to make 
for ourselves; has shown up the in- 
adequacy of our surface impressions of 
things; and has brought about a state 
of complexity in which we never feel 
sure we know enough to make a sound 
judgment. The scientist of the mind, 
on the other hand, puts even the deeply 
disturbed individual into a_ position 
where he has to work through his own 
problem and take on independence ; and 
he invites the rest of us to handle our 
personal and social situations with the 
kind of insight that can prevent their 
becoming unmanageable. 

What makes this particular alliance 
so sound in its promise is that it ex- 
presses a two-way need: the layman 
needs the therapist, and the therapist 
needs the Jayman. A chemist may de- 


velop a new synthetic product, and mil 


lions of us may later buy and use it 
without ever knowing its chemical 
composition or the processes by which 
it was made. Our ignorance of these 
matters will not limit the product’s use- 
fulness. If a psychotherapist, on the 
other hand, discovers something basic 
about the effects of childhood condi- 
tioning or the causes of anxiety, he has 
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to want a great many of us who are not 
therapists to understand what he is 
talking about. If we do not, he can still 
make important use of his insight in 
his practice with patients. But if it can 
be put to work in a multitude of places 
that he, the therapist, can never enter in 
person—homes, classrooms, offices, fac- 
tories, courts of law—then its utility is 
vastly increased. 

Thus out of mutual need—our need 
for the scientist of human behavior, and 
his need for us—there is shaping up an 
alliance that holds hope for the human 
future : the hope, namely, that the hard- 
won insights of the psychological sci- 
ences may become the shared insights 
of our culture. 

Other alliances are also forming. On 
a broad front, they are forming among 
many different voluntary and profes- 
sional groups that recognize their com- 
mon need to come to a better under- 
standing of human nature; to re- 
evaluate its attitudes and activities ; and 
to bring about living arrangements that 
make better sense. 


Ww sometimes try to imagine our 
way back to the world before the 
invention of, say, the automobile. We 
have not begun yet to play a similar 
game with ourselves where the “in- 
vention” is psychological and psycho- 
therapeutic insight. We may come to it, 
however; for already such insight has 
brought us together for so many kinds 
of shared learning and planning, and 
has modified so many of our thoughts 
and practices, that if its influence were 
suddenly erased our world would seem 
strange. 

A curious gap, for example, would be 
left in the community life of our coun- 
try if the parent-teacher movement— 
now embracing over seven million 
members—were eradicated. We might 
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almost say that this movement and the 
science of child psychology have grown 
up together; for in 1897, at the first 
meeting of the National Congress of 
Mothers—forerunner of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers—a 
featured speaker was G. Stanley Hall, 
who talked to the group about the types 
of research that were just then begin- 
ning to shape up in the field of child 
study. The researchers into children’s 
emotions, imagination, and thought 
processes which he himself had been 
conducting since 1891 were known to 
teachers throughout the country; but 
through that first meeting of the Con- 
gress, and later meetings, mothers also 
began reaching eagerly toward them 
with their minds. So natural and fruit- 
ful, indeed, did the alliance prove be- 
tween scientists who wanted to find out 
about children and mothers and teach- 
ers who wanted to give children the 
best possible start in life that when G. 
Stanley Hall spoke to the Congress 
again, eight years later, to report on 
progress in research, he declared child 
study to be, “in a degree which is true 
of no other science, the creation of 
women.” Nor was he speaking of the 
few women already in the field as ex- 
perts. He was speaking primarily of 
mothers and teachers who were creat- 
ing both a demand and a public for new 
knowledge about child life. The alliance 
thus established more than fifty years 
ago is, of course, a commonplace now. 
But that again, we must emphasize, is 
the mark of its success. We take it for 
granted now that the parent-teacher 
movement, relying heavily on the sci- 
ence of child psychology, will be part of 
the life of any community we enter— 
just as we take it for granted that auto- 
mobiles will be parked along the street. 

Before many more years have passed 


—if current developments continue— 
we may take it almost equally for grant- 
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ed that every community will have a 
mental health society. Here, we know— 
for the pattern is already familiar in 
many places—the alliance will be more 
embracing than is that between parents 
and teachers. It will include these 
groups in significant numbers; but it 
will bring into company with them doc- 
tors, law-enforcement officers, therap- 
ists, ministers, and leaders of other 
community organizations. Through the 
pooled efforts of these allies, we can 
guess, moreover, that certain further 
developments at the community level 
will take place: that child-guidance 
clinics, marriage-counseling centers, 
and home and family-life programs will 
become expected parts of the scene. 


ARENTHOOD and participation 

in family life are, we might say, 

our most nearly universal “occupa- 
tions.” In them the many millions who 
divide up into separate groups for the 
earning of a living or the expressing of 
political and religious convictions are at 
one. Hence it is natural that psychology 
has received its warmest welcome at the 
community level when its programs 
have dealt with intimate matters of 
home life. We ourselves particularly 
remember, for example, one family-life 
institute we were privileged to conduct 
in a certain middle-sized Southern 
town. The state university was the 
initiating sponsor; but co-sponsors at 
the community level included groups 
as various as churches, service clubs, 
lodges, the school system, the PTA, the 
American Legion and Legion Auxil- 
iary, the A.A.U.W., the county health 
department and county welfare depart- 
ment, the Council of Jewish Women, 
Colonial Dames, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and the local radio station. 
To be sure, the “alliance” of these 


groups was a tenuous and temporary 
one. It would be naive to assume that 
some deep unity among them would re- 
sult from a one-day institute—or even 
from the experiences of shared plan- 
ning that preceded that one day. Yet it 
would be equally unrealistic to dismiss 
the event as of no importance—particu- 
larly when we realize that it was not 
one isolated event on the American 
landscape, but rather typical of events 
that take place with greater and great- 
er frequency in more and more places. 
For one day at least, the diversified 
groups that make up a modern com- 
munity acknowledged a common inter- 
est—and significantly it was an interest 
in learning, and in learning to think 
about human nature with more sensi- 
tive accuracy. Even one day of such 
shared experience is a good thing to 
have on the books of any community. 
Our next most nearly universal “‘oc- 
cupation” is that of earning a living 
where other people also are on the job. 
These others may be fellow teachers in 
a school system, fellow clerks in a store, 
fellow workers on a_production-belt 
line, fellow members of an office or 
hospital or library staff. They may be 
of supervisory or subordinate rank, or 
one of a sizable group of equals. In any 
event, they are people: they are human 
beings. They come to work each day 
bringing with them their present hopes 
and anxieties, and character structures 
shaped by all their past. They get along 
well or ill with their human kind. They 
have sound or unsound attitudes to- 
ward such matters as work perform- 
ance, the role of authority, and how to 
succeed. Out of their various psy- 
chological make-ups, plus the way that 
the working situation itself is set up 
and handled, there emerges the peculiar 
phenomenon we call morale: high 
morale, or low. It is slight wonder that, 
after a period of initial skepticism, the 
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world of business and industry has in- 
creasingly sought out such psychological 
insights as might contribute to better 
human relations on the job. 


ERE AGAIN, we must note, the 
individual administrator or su- 
pervisor has not gone it alone. He 
may, to be sure, have tried out experi- 
ments of his own devising or have 
signed up as an individual in some psy- 
chology course at an adult education 
center. Almost certainly, however, if his 
interest in better human relations is a 
more than passing one, he has either 
found his way into some new alliance 
of learning and experimentation or has 
helped to found such an alliance. 


One example will serve here. Among 
the “newcomer” groups on the eco- 
nomic landscape is the American So- 
ciety of Training Directors. Founded 
after World War Il—largely as a re- 
sult of new insights and new problems 
encountered during the years of war 
production—this Society has grown in 
eight years from twenty-six to two thou- 
sand members; from four to thirty- 
three affiliated chapters. It is made up 
of people whose day-by-day concern is 
to help other people do their jobs bet- 
ter. Because such a training problem 
exists in all sorts of companies, the So- 
ciety brings together those who talk a 
common language of interest out of or- 
ganizations as various as oil refineries 
and retail stores, textile mills and auto- 
mobile factories, aircraft companies and 
banks, life insurance companies and 
railroads. 


What interests us here is the way in 
which psychological therapeutic 
methods and insights weave into the 
program of this type of society. We find 
its members conducting, for example, 
careful experiments in the training of 
secretaries: experiments that involve 
conference programs and problem 
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clinics and a detailed study of on-the- 
job results. We find that the over-all 
group is keenly interested in soundly 
based programs on human relations, 
management development, role-playing, 
and speed reading. As in a great many 
other cases, in brief, people come to- 
gether in this Society because they have 
discovered their common stake in an 
emergent body of knowledge. They 
learn—and they contribute information. 
They change their practices—and are 
themselves changed. And with each new 
effort to do their job better, they take 
a further step into the psychological 
age. 

To cite a different instance of how 
people are today finding one another 
through their separate need for new in- 
sight, we might note how ministers are 
drawn into company with psychologists 
and psychotherapists through such a 
medium as the journal Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY, Or we might note, again, how 
medical doctors, psychiatrists, psy- 
chiatric social workers, and various 
types of counselors are coming to know 
one another and learn from one an- 
other through voluntary groups that 
study the psychosomatic aspects of ill- 
ness. Or we might think of how those 
engaged in such different scientific fields 
as sociology, anthropology, and _psy- 
chology are now affirming their need 
to shape up common research projects 
and to borrow one another’s findings. 


E DO NOT need to go on point- 

ing to one new alliance after an- 

other. We do need, however, to take 

stock of what such alliances add up to 
in the way of social significance. 

First of all, they add up to the fact 
that a very great many individuals 
within our culture are thinking about 
human personality and human relation- 
ships in ways that are increasingly 
creative and accurate. The person who 
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the. | looks at problems with psychologically Our society today is, in brief, being en- 
ql] | informed vision is no longer a rarity — riched and strengthened by the cross- 
idly | among us—and is becoming less rare fertilization of many different minds 
ons, | all the time. rt. that share an interest in figuring out 
ing, Another thing we notice is that these how people can more wisely be them- 
any | alliances are soundly within the — selves and part of the human race. 
to- | democratic pattern. When problems be- Most of us, back in our grammar 
lave | come too complex for people to handle, school days, learned to recite Robert 
an | they can do either of two things: look Lewis Stevenson’s verse, 
‘hey | for someone to do their thinking for 
ion, | them; or look for a method by which “Who has seen the wind? 
are | they can learn to think better. Through Neither ee Monge a ; 
sut when the trees bow down their 
new | the alliances we have been talking about heads, 
rake —and we have named only a few out of The wind is passing by.” 
ical | Many—people in multitude are report- 
ing their determination to think better We might ask: Who has seen a new 
and act more soundly; to grow into climate of opinion? Who has seen the 
how greater aliveness of mind and emotion, lineaments of a new age? And like 
ther and to go on growing. Stevenson we might answer: Neither 
ess: Again, while the scientists of human you nor I. But when people in multi- 
are | behavior do indeed provide the firm core | tude—people from all walks of life—be- 
sists | of knowledge and insight, they too are gin coming together to get scientific 
learners. The psychologist, for example, light on their personal and social 
; who works with a child-study group or problems; when we see them learning 
how a human relations program in industry together, figuring things out together, 
PSY" | does not come as bringer of the final borrowing insight from the psycholo- 
tous 1 word. He brings knowledge—and gains gist and therapist, and opening up to the 
now | knowledge. He learns from the very expert new avenues of research, we can 
an- group that seeks his help: he is given a guess that a new climate of opinion is in 
that chance to set up new research projects the making. 
Fill: | and is permitted, in the company of the That climate of opinion is shaping up, 
hose group, to explore new problems and ex- not by accident, not by the mere passage 
ields periences. The same holds true for the — of time, not by the activity of a dominant 
PSY- } psychotherapist as he takeson new roles few and the submission of the passive 
need within our society. Thus the psy- many. It is shaping up because a great 
jects | chiatrists who worked with the Army, many people in our culture are vigorous- 
a Navy, and Air Force during the war _ ly and practically wanting to understand 
were both bringers of expertness and _ life better, handle it better, and be more 
oint- gainers of knowledge and experience. alive in their responses to it. 
r an- 
take 
ip to Perverted Needs 
W* may look into a church, almost any church, and discover someone who, 
fact * though he is offered at gospel of love, must subtly convert into a gospel 
ot hate before he can receive it. The gospel of love—with its emphasis upon 
luals brotherhood, equality before God, the dignity of every human being, and man’s 
bout social responsibility toward man—does not satisfy the lack that he urgently 
tion- feels. That calls for something altogether different, for an assurance that he is 
ingly superior, that he is right where others are wrong, a kind of cosmic teacher’s pet. 
who —Bonaro W. Oversrreer in “National Parent-Teacher.” 


Self-Control 


True Self-Control Is Based on Acceptance of 


One's Emotions and a Conscious Dismissal 


Of One's Neurotic Impulses 


BY IZETTE DE FOREST 


Psychoanalyst 
Sky Farm, Marlborough, New Hampshire 


SYCHOANALYTIC research has 

come increasingly to recognize that 
all neuroses are basically character dis- 
orders ; that any symptom may appear 
or disappear during analytic treatment ; 
and that, until the fundamental nature 
of the patient is discovered and rescued 
from emotional conflict, we have no 
lasting freedom from any neurotic 
symptom. Psychoanalytic therapy, 
therefore, is at present evolving from 
its earlier concentration on emotional 
catharsis. In its most recent form its 
chief concern is with the possibility of 
character development. 


The first effort of the corrective pro- 
cess should be to recognize the full 
scope of the deformity, its origin and 
nature, its development, and its com- 


This is part of a chapter from The Leaven 
of Love, the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection for July, which we print this month 
as PastoraL PsycHoLocy is not published 
during July and August. Published and 
copyright 1954 by Harper & Brothers, and 
reprinted by permission. 


pensating qualities. How in functioning 


does it bribe and corrupt its possessor, 
so that it may maintain its existence? 
What strange rationalizations does it 
use? When the patient has discovered 
the deforming characteristics, how may 
he be enlightened so that he sees their 
true nature, their present uselessness 
and parasitic quality; so that he may 
determine to rid himself of such an in- 
cubus? When he so determines, how 
can he be assisted to develop his new 
strength so that there may be no need 
for further neurotic weapons in the 
struggle for a healthy and constructive 
existence? These questions suggest, in 
the large, what occurs in the many 
months of analytic therapy. 

In the course of treatment a point 
is always reached at which the patient 
comes to recognize to the full his neu- 
rotic misconstructions and wishes to 
cast them aside—is determined so to 
do. He is also eager to develop his new- 
found capacities, to exercise and ma- 
ture his inherent personality. It is at 
this period in treatment that the factor 
of self-control comes into beneficent 
play. 

The puritanical conception of the 
term “self-control” stresses the word 
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“control.” Psychoanalytic emphasis is 
on the word “self” ; for without knowl- 
edge of our self, we have nothing to 
control. Our forebears dogmatically 
preached the use of “will power” be- 
cause of their anxious fear of the un- 
known in themselves. This unknown 
consisted chiefly in the life of the emo- 
tions and its expression. We now know 
that overweaning anxiety may in itself 
be one primary cause of evil. It stimu- 
lates incomparably the forces of hostile 
self-defense and revenge. And it is 
these two forces which lead inevitably 
to neurotic structures. The “self-con- 
trol” of our immediate ancestors, there- 
fore, was a manifestation of neurosis, 
both in cause and effect. Self-knowl- 
edge, on the other hand, eradicates 
anxiety, dispersing neurosis. It brings 
the opportunity to choose between al- 
ternative actions. It results in the free- 
ing of creative power. This power must 
be used productively, and it must be 
channeled. It must therefore be con- 
trolled. 


HE IMPULSE for self-expression 

is born in us. Like all impulses it 
is at first diffuse and experimental. To 
be of greatest service it should gradu- 
ally become specific. This comes as the 
result of healthy and happy contact with 
our environment. The harmful experi- 
ences of infancy, on the contrary, have 
produced false limitations, those im- 
posed on us from without. Through the 
beneficial experience of psychotherapy 
these should be replaced by self-limita- 
tions. To control ourselves is as funda- 
mental a need as self-expression. Both 
of these needs and their satisfactions 
must be realized in any successful psy- 
choanalytic treatment. 

It is essential to examine closely the 
nature and function of self-control as 
it develops during psychoanalytic ther- 
apy. It is a control, not of the posses- 


sion and realization of emotions them- 
selves, but of the choice of which emo- 
tions to express and of their method of 
expression: in other words, of be- 
havior. Here again is seen a contrast 
to the puritanical preachments. In these 
there was recognized no distinction 
between feelings and their expression. 
We were commanded to destroy in us 
the feelings of hatred and to entertain 
only the feelings of love. We were in 
the same breath given commands in re- 
gard to our actions—we were told not 
to kill, nor to steal, nor to commit 
adultery —and we were given the 
Golden Rule. Emotions and the actions 
based on these emotions were grouped 
in one confused category. In reality 
they form two categories which cannot 
be compared, for they are generically 
dissimilar. Feelings are the motive 
power of behavior. Behavior results 
from the stimulation of feelings. The 
possession and strength of feelings are 
beyond control; they exist involun- 
tarily as facts and form the basis of 
our nature. They can in childhood be 
repressed below our consciousness ; but 
they carry on their existence in the un- 
conscious realm as long as there is life 
in us. They cannot be destroyed. When 
we hold them in our consciousness, 
however, we have the choice and power 
to act or to refuse to act upon them. 
It is with this power that self-control 
must deal. 


It is generally feared that once an 
emotion is in force it must be acted 
upon. This is an erroneous conception ; 
for there is no necessary link connect- 
ing such cause and effect. There is no 
such quid pro quo. It is this falsehood 
from which all neurotics suffer. Their 
will power has been worn down in the 
inevitably unsuccessful attempt to deny 
the existence in themselves of threaten- 
ing emotions. In this battle all feelings, 
both desirable and undesirable, tend to 
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be suppressed, to be negated; for in 
order to put out of existence the fright- 
ening feelings, the actual source of all 
feeling would need to be quenched. 
This attempt results in the weakening 
of emotional capacity, in the possible 
death of the human being as a con- 
sciously feeling person and leads to 
the full flowering of neurosis. 


S A RESULT of the increasing 

knowledge of our emotional life, 
psychoanalytic treatment endeavors to 
give rebirth to the emotional dayspring 
in each patient. Every feeling is in- 
vited. But until the nature and strength 
of these feelings are recognized, be- 
havior in reaction to them is dis- 
couraged. The successful outcome of 
this difficult struggle is made possible 
by the fact that all feelings can be 
and should be expressed in words in 
the analytic relationship, directed to- 
ward the analyst in person. The courage 
to do this rests upon the patient’s in- 
creasing trust in the wish and capacity 
of the analyst to assist him to health. 
The discovery that verbal expression of 
any and all emotions is a harmless ex- 
perience, and does not result in rejec- 
tion or destruction, marks an important 
step in progress. The patient grows in- 
creasingly able to compete with the 
anxiety that has heretofore accom- 
panied all sensing of strong feeling. 
This anxiety was due in great part to 
his belief that such feeling must result 
in action. He becomes able little by 
little to estimate the probable outcome 


of any action so stimulated, and his - 


sense of reality improves. He recog- 
nizes himself as a person of emotional 
potency. He sees others in their emo- 
tional strength. 

Health makes its first appearance 
when the patient, no matter how petty 
the circumstance, can sense his true 
emotions, those which are appropriate 


for him in a given instance, and can 
decide whether or not to act upon them, 
He has looked into the past and has 
seen his former temptation to react to 
emotional stimuli in a way which was 
dangerous for himself and for others, 
He can now choose his path of be- 
havior. This necessitates a revived will 
power and true control. 

Because of the distorted ideas and 
values which neurotic persons have in 
regard to themselves and the world 
around them, each attempt to use “will 
power” is based upon an untruth and 
hence goes astray. Analytic therapy 
therefore must lead the erring sufferer 
back to the path of real values. The 
patient must be enabled to see the facts 
of his emotional life as they are. If he 
is obsessed with the desire to help oth- 
ers, he must eventually realize that this 
may be a desire to have power over 
others and even to destroy them—and 
that it is always a cry from his own 
heart for help. The alcoholic must learn 
that his use of alcohol is for the purpose 
of intensifying his emotional confusion 
so that he need not feel his deeply sup- 
pressed guilt and shame. The patient 
who cannot succeed in loving relation- 
ships must recognize that he dislikes 
and avoids his fellow men because their 
presence may arouse in him murderous 
anger, which he inevitably fears. The 
patient who insists on his worthlessness 
must be helped to understand that this 
is an avoidance of responsibility for his 
actions and to recognize also the falsity 
of his self-depreciation. In every in- 
stance the misconceptions of the neu- 
rotic sufferer must be set straight. 


T SHOULD be apparent how hope- 
less is any attempt beneficially to 
“control” a self deluded with false 
premises. Once these misconstrued 
ideas, and any action based on them, are 
correctly judged during the experience 
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of psychotherapeutic treatment, the 
basic need for self-control has an op- 
portunity for satisfaction. With the 
acquisition of each facet of insight a 
new strength is felt. The wish to use 
this strength is implicit in every human 
being. The question then arises: How 
can one for one’s happiness acquire and 
exercise this capability? Here true 
control enters upon the scene. The 
former unhealthy trends continue to 
offer temptation but the newly gained 
understanding of these trends and their 
expression gives warning of failure, of 
inevitable unhappiness. The patient 
can now consciously visualize the alter- 
natives. He must learn to exercise his 
choice, he must exercise his will, he 
must at last use self-control. 

As examples of the birth and growth 
of self-control I offer two instances. 

A young professional woman con- 
sulted me because of character difficul- 
ties. She insisted that her unfortunate 
marital situation could never be altered 
but that she hoped to change her char- 
acter so as to be able to bear her diffi- 
culties with greater equanimity. This 
expression in itself gives evidence of 
a wish for control over herself and 
simultaneously of a fear of losing it 
when confronting her environment. 
Her first admission to me was that she 
lied, that she played tricks on others, 
that she succeeded in making a false 
impression on everyone she met and 
Was as a result unwarrantably liked 
and admired. Several months of treat- 
ment were spent in the listing and the 
describing of her “neurotic’’ attitudes, 
her emotional weakness, and her hypoc- 
risy. In keeping with her warning, | 
liked her immediately. She seemed to 
me sincere and earnest in our work to- 
gether. From outside sources I heard 
favorable reports of her professional 
ability. I read an excellent book which 
she had written. Yet she seemed a timid 
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person, lacking in spontaneity. Scarcely 
a day passed without her insistence that 
she was not as worthwhile as she 
seemed. 


S SHE traced the story of her 

life, one fact stood out beyond all 
others. She had been surrounded as a 
child by unusually insincere adults, had 
listened to the bombastic stories of 
their prowess and heroism, and had 
been forced by them to play a hypo- 
critical role in order to gain their ad- 
miration by imitating their false superi- 
ority. By this she was pretending to be 
other than she was. And yet, even as 
a child, she had not quite believed the 
tales they told or the principles of be- 
havior which they expressed. Always 
there had been in her a wish to find 
her way through this maze to the 
truth. This purposeful wish had, how- 
ever, been engulfed by complete con- 
fusion. If she was to be safely accepted 
by those around her, she could not af- 
ford to pursue the truth, as she be- 
lieved it to be, but must forget what 
truths she had already proved and must 
pretend to be as her parents wished her, 
like themselves. In this hopeless situ- 
ation of self-betrayal, she set about 
trying to be a “good child,” superior to 
the other children. This attempt was 
suffused with a fear of incapacity to 
live up to the expectations of her par- 
ents and with an anxiety that this in- 
capacity might be discovered. And so 
throughout her life she swung from 
exaggerated superiority to exaggerated 
inferiority. 

I attempted to show her the falsity of 
both extremes as expressed in her atti- 
tudes toward me as well as in her life 
in general. I stressed, on the other 
hand, her fervent wish to find where 
the truth lay, to search for the essential 
values of her character. I pointed out 
to her her compulsion to prove herself 


June 


superior in accomplishment, at the 
same time proving herself weak and in- 
effective. Her insistence upon this con- 
stant swing of the pendulum absorbed 
her whole life. Yet she did not dare 
to face these facts ; and she did not dare 
to tell the truth about herself. In warn- 
ing me of her hypocritical tendencies 
she had hinted that there existed in her 
a truth which we must discover ; that 
under her lies lay a truth never before 
admitted. If her lies were for the pur- 
pose of creating the impression of 
superiority or of inferiority, wherein 
lay the truth? 

As a result of this questioning, she 
exclaimed in the next interview that 
she had experienced a revelation. She 
had to her great surprise found herself 
wondering how a healthy person would 
feel and act in her circumstances. She 
had wondered why it was still neces- 
sary to prove herself a superior person. 
If she were healthy, would she not 
quietly and firmly rearrange her cir- 
cumstances, finding out what was best 
for all concerned? She realized that 
this would necessitate the end of her 
absorbing confusion and the exercise of 
clear thinking. She had dreamed of be- 
ing in a house with her childhood 
family and her husband. The house 
caught fire. With great presence of 
mind she took-charge of the situation, 
organized a fire brigade, and effectively 
rescued the inmates. The house col- 
lapsed but all were saved uninjured. 
In this dream she was astonished at 
her lack of anxiety and at the absence 


of a sense of her own heroism. The pos- 


sibility of giving up her neurotic atti- 
tudes and replacing them with healthy 
capability now seemed clear and within 
reach. She determined to examine her 
present life under this effective lens. 


HIS determination marked the 
birth of self-control based on self- 
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knowledge gained through experience. 
Her present search for truth had 
brought her face to face with alternative 
modes of functioning, previously un- 
recognized. In her formative years no 
such choice had been possible. She had, 
as a child, unconsciously forced herself 
into a mold from which there was no 
escape. She had thereby made herself 
blind to all alternatives. She had stifled 
all sense of discrimination and had ac- 
cepted the inevitable defeat of herself 
as an individual being. Fortunately this 
defeat had not been entirely effective. 
Sufficient leeway remained to enable her 
now, in her adult years, to re-examine 
her stultified sense of values, to choose 
between these values, and on this choice 
to exercise her reviving will power. 

In a later period of analytic treatment 
the moment comes when the patient has 
a clear picture of his former neurotic 
character and also of himself as he 
wishes to be, as he feels he can be. 
These two choices in personality and in 
resulting behavior are constantly in con- 
flict. At moments he is engulfed by his 
neurosis, at moments he recognizes the 
neurotic elements and asserts his in- 
creasing power to contend with them, 
and at other moments he experiences 
the happiness of successfully con- 
trolling them. Here we see the battle 
between the new use of self-control and 
the yielding to the temptation to lay it 
aside in order to appease an illusory 
environment, that of his childhood. Al- 
though the more normal alternative 
brings a glimpse of happiness, it is often 
accompanied by the anxiety of past ex- 
perience. This is a time of great emo- 
tional stress. The struggle is relieved as 
he not only consciously decides upon his 
mode of behavior in thought and action 
but accepts the responsibility for it. 

As an example of this period of 
treatment we see a young man who has 
successfully re-entered into active pro- 
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ductive life. His many gifts are being ex- 
ercised ; he has made a definite choice of 
profession; he is enjoying himself. 
These achievements are the fruit of 
several years of analytic experience. The 
last hurdle consists in enabling himself 
to enjoy others, to take a happy place in 
social intercourse, to achieve friendship 
and finally marriage. Having grown up 
in an atmosphere of hostile domination, 
his tendency is to believe that all hu- 
man beings are cruelly possessive. He 
is comparatively happy when alone, ag- 
gressively defensive when with others. 
His constant state of emotional starva- 
tion, of longing to be accepted and loved, 
propels him into situations of appease- 
ment. In these he loses touch with his 
own desires and his innate principles. 
Asa result he tends to put himself in the 
power of everyone with whom he comes 
in contact. This in turn arouses his self- 
protective aggression and he loses his 
new-found friends. 


HE VICIOUS circle repeats itself 

continuously, and to live an isolated 
life seems to him the only solution. His 
developed insight, however, enables him 
to recognize the unfortunate outcome 
of his compulsion and he determines to 
break the cycle. This can only he accom- 
plished by undergoing experiences 
which are based on his growing faith 
that most people are not cruelly domi- 
nating but are eager, like himself, to 
be friendly. Has he the courage and 
strength to meet such exposure? As he 
asks himself this question, he tries 
neurotically to use examples from his 
experience, in the past and in the pres- 
ent, in order to prove that the lessons 
of his childhood are correct, that his 
new insight is false. His everyday life 
often seems to him to function as a 
nightmare. People really are moved by 
hatred and he must beware of them. 
He is warned and threatened by the 


misfortunes of his erstwhile friendly 
relationships. The beneficial outcome 
of these unhealthy and false situations, 
which he has himself brought about, 
lies in his eventual understanding that 
he invites the sad results. He has been 
compelling himself to prove that neuro- 
tic defense is necessary, that disaster 
inevitably threatens any exposure of 
his inherent loving nature. 


This new insight strengthens his 
courage. He recognizes that if he is 
creating his own unfortunate fate, he 
can instead create a happy outcome. To 
do this he must consciously resist his 
now familiar neurotic impulses ; he must 
give himself the opportunity for happy 
personal relations ; he must control his 
circumstances. He must choose as 
friends those who differ from his fam- 
ily, must lay aside his protections, and 
must assert his loving and cooperative 
nature. This necessitates a willingness 
to be responsible for the outcome. He 
realizes that a mistake is not a fatal 
failure but an opportunity to learn. He 
realizes that the fulfilment of his life- 
long desire to be loved depends on an 
exercised and maturing capacity for 
love. 


The determination to fulfill this wish, 
born of self-knowledge, insight, and ex- 
perience, functions as a control of him- 
self. He sees the path which he should 
follow ; and he must now force his foot- 
steps along the self-imposed limitations 
of this path. Only thus can he dominate 
his fate. 


To bea happy and productive person, 
the neurotic victim must learn to choose 
effectively between his former blinded 
functioning and the healthy alternative. 
His neurotic impulses must be con- 
sciously dismissed as destructive. His 
creative impulses must be eagerly ex- 
ercised. This is true self-control. 
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Is the Church Authoritarian? 


| Editor's Note. We can recall no article 
|of recent publication that has evoked as | 
| much comment from our readers as Roy 
| Burkhart’s “Is the Church Authoritar- 
\ian?” in our April, 1954, issue. The fol- 
| lowing letters are selected from a great 
| many which we have received as being 
nost representative. 


We promise our readers that our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board will give serious 
consideration to the suggestions con- | 
tained in these letters, and we hope to have | 
ait least some of them discussed in the near 
future. 


To the Editor: 

I was very pleased to read the article by 
Dr. Roy A. Burkhart entitled “Is the Church 
Authoritarian?” I have been a pastor and 
am now leading in the development of a new 
church in addition to managing a campaign 
for the development of a home for aged per- 
sons. 

I have had some courses in pastoral care, 
including a recent one conducted in a large 
hospital. All of the pastors in that course 
were encouraged to discuss the problems en- 
countered in counseling and visiting, the 
books and articles read, and specific inter- 
views which we wrote down. 

I have always taught classes by raising 
questions for the pupils to discuss and work 
out in their own minds. I ‘enjoy discussion 
groups and encourage people to express their 
own minds. I believe that Dr. Burkhart has 
discovered something vital in the life of a 
church and to the members of it. 

I would like to encourage more exploration 
into the many questions raised by the article, 
especially in the realm of preaching. I have 


always had more pleasure and satisfaction in 
teaching than in preaching, simply because 
[ could find out just what the people were 
thinking, help them to answer their own 
questions, and give information where and 
when it would be most helpful. The personal 
interchange of ideas and free discussions 
skilfully handled are far more effective 
teaching devices than sermons. 

I would be very interested in learning 
more about preaching provocative and chal- 
lenging sermons. One of my favorite sermons 
is entitled “The Road to Maturity,” and I 
would like very much to make it more effec- 
tive and be able to prepare others with a 
similar purpose. 

James C. WILSON 
Houston, Texas 


To the Editor: 

I have finished reading Dr. Burkhart’s ar- 
ticle, “Is the Church Authoritarian?” Con- 
gratulations to Dr. Burkhart on writing it 
and to you on publishing it. This has needed 
to be said for a long time. I am of the opinion 
that it opens to view the major blockage to 
the creative functioning of the church. 

It would seem to me you would render 
church leaders a major service to explore 
this problem further in your pages. We must 
recognize that some churches are avowedly 
authoritarian and would not accept any other 
pattern, but I think “liberal” churches tend 
to deceive themselves about their basic liber- 
ality. In either event the implications of the 
problem for personal religious development 
ought to be faced. 

Rev. M. E. WiLitcocKson 
First Congregational Church 
of Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, California 
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To the Editor: 

Concerning the article “Is the Church 
Authoritarian?” by Roy A. Burkhart, there is 
much to be said. I make only a few comments. 

I had something of the standard training, 
college and seminary, for the ministry. For 
some 14 years I was pastor of the only church 
of my denomination in a town of some 9000 
people. Now for several years I have had no 
church connection, though I feel I am more 
vitally related to spiritual matters than ever 
before. A short time ago the question seemed 
to arise in me: why are you still not with 
some church as pastor? Then in a moment 
this reply seemed to come: there came a 
point in your life where you could no longer 
tell people what to do. 

On the whole, I believe Dr. Burkhart is 
right in suggesting that the church program 
is set to tell people what to do and think. Not 
long after I was out of the pastorate, a lead- 
ing and active layman was talking with me 
about the possibility of my becoming pastor 
of his church. When I told him of my view 
of things he, in a kindly way, said: “I know 
of no church anywhere that would have you 
as pastor.” And I replied by saying: “I know 
of no church that would be interested, hence 
I am where I am as to the church.” 

Not long ago I visited in a home of friends. 
They received me with open hearts as if to 
say: Now tell us all you know about life. 
What I said seemed to startle me more than it 
did them, and I believe the words strike at 
the very root of the meaning of life. “It is 
just as dangerous for you people to listen to 
me as it is to listen to any one else. The 
danger is that in hearing me, you hear only 
me, and do not get to ultimate Reality for 
yourselves.” 

Once I heard a man say: “When people 
come from church and they are saying, ‘What 
a wonderful preacher, what a fine service, 
what a good sermon,’ and the like,—and when 
that is all they mean by what they say—then 
those people have not found God. For when 
people find God, their comment just cannot be 
put in terms that center in any man or ritual, 
or the like.” 

Often in speaking to people, I try to re- 
mind myself, and them, that I am not trying 
to convert any one to the way I think or the 
way I do, but to try to help others to see the 
light they already see but to see it more 
clearly, and to walk in that light. 

Alcoholics Anonymous has meant much to 
me. Once I read in some of their writings: 
“When a speaker begins to suggest,—you 
have got to do as I do, believe as I believe, 
or you do not have the real thing, you had 


better let that speaker go by with little 
notice. All any man can say is, this is what 
has helped me.” 

Once a preacher said to some of his fel- 
lows: “Men, if we don’t take care, the sum 
total of all our preaching will be this: that 
if you fellows out there in the world will 
join our churches as we receive members 
and come hear us preach once a week, you 
have all it takes for the here and for the here- 
after.” The thing this pastor was warning 
against, I believe was then an accomplished 
fact, and has become more so since the day 
he spoke those words. 

From time to time in past years I have 
spent periods of days visiting with a good 
friend in a large city. He has spent all his 
life there and knows that city almost as I 
know my back yard. When I am with him, I 
pay little or no attention to the buses we take, 
where we get on, where we get off, the trans- 
fers we make, or to any other detail about 
our travel about that city. Then on one of 
my last visits it became necessary for me to 
travel to a distant point in that city by myself. 
I found that I almost knew nothing about 
that city. We learn little about a city by just 
following some one else around. Likely we 
learn less about life by just following some 
one else around. And that some one else may 
even be a saint. 

Or that some one else may be Jesus. My 
feeling is that no temptation so persistently 
and continuously beset Jesus in His ministry 
as that to tell people what to do and think. 
And we in our immaturity still want to do 
that thing to Him, make Him a dictator. 

Too long, too long, this letter has become. 
But if Roy Burkhart’s article does not stir up 
a furor, I shall be surprised— and dis- 
appointed. 

F. J. WALpRoP 
Weston, West Virginia 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on publishing Dr. Burk- 
hart’s article, “Is The Church Authoritar- 
ian?” As you suggest, this is but an opening 
of the problem which faces the minister of 
today. 

An area which could be profitably explored 
is that so many ministers seem to lack feel- 
ings of personal worth. This is indicated by 
their excessive “telling” and desire to be 
authoritative. More evidence to support this 
idea is found in the desire on the part of 
the clergyman to accept all the church and 
community responsibilities which are offered. 
Then there is considerable reluctance on the 
part of the minister to delegate responsibil- 
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ities to capable laymen. A colleague recently 
stated in this reference, “I know of three 
persons who could do the mimeographing— 
but they can’t do it as well as I can.” 

Insecure ministers seek security in theo- 
logical opinions to the extent that if a theo- 
logical concept is challenged, they feel 
personally criticized. Some men go so far in 
this attitude that the hymns must be selected 
with such care as not to threaten his theo- 
logical views. 

Another evidence of this insecurity is 
found in the reactions of laymen to the min- 
ister’s ideas. If the official board cannot 
practice the ideas presented by the min- 
ister, the minister feels rejected personally, 
and frequently flies into a rage. 

Thanks again to Dr. Burkhart for his 
opening up of these problems. 

Rev. WALTER E. KELLISON 
The Universalist Church of Maine 
Augusta, Maine 


To the Editor: 

Roy Burkhart’s article, “Is the Church 
Authoritarian?” raises some important ques- 
tions indeed. 

I think there are theological aspects of the 
same question which your magazine might 


well describe and discuss. Three or four 
months ago I outlined a tentative article for 
submission to you which might have appeared 
under an identical title. I didn’t finish work 
on it, but it was a response to such accusa- 
tions as Erich Fromm’s that traditional 
revelation theology must be authoritarian by 
its very nature and is therefore wrong from 
a psychological point of view. 

This is a part of the problem I should like 
to see treated. Someone like Outler would do 
a good job, I think. 

Rev. Gaytorp B. Noyce 
Hancock Congregational Church 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: 

As a member of the Society of Friends, I 
was deeply interested in Dr. Burkhart’s ar- 
ticle on authoritarianism in the church. It 
was, in part, awareness of this problem that 
led the Friends to the development of decision 
by consensus, lay responsibility, and non- 
directive leadership—all under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit—three hundred years be- 
fore “group dynamics” was thought of. 

I believe Friends and pastors have much 
helpful experience to exchange. Friends, be- 
ing conservative as a body, have been rather 
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June 


slow to learn about pastoral counseling, even 
though it should be congenial to them. Also, 
as often happens when responsibility is dis- 
tributed, everybody’s pastoral business tends 
at times to become nobody’s business and is 
neglected. Here pastors can remind us that 
such work is vital to the church and worthy 
of being a full-time career. 

Friends, on the other hand, have much ex- 
perience in Divine guidance to share. I recom- 
mend as a good introduction to Quaker 
thought and practice, Friends for 300 Years, 
by Howard H. Brinton, (Harper, 1952). 


Caro, R. Murpuy 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 

Many thanks to you for another fine issue 
of an excellent journal. Dr. Burkhart cer- 
tainly does raise some profound questions in 
his article, “Is the Church Authoritarian?” | 
would like to see in future issues further dis- 
cussion of al/ the areas on which he touches. 
My greatest personal interest would be in the 
area of preparation for Christian marriage 
and the responsibilities of child raising. 

I am impatiently awaiting your May issue 
on “The Church and Spiritual Healing.” I 
have high hopes of getting a small discussion 
group together within our church to study and 
share ideas on this all-too-long neglected area 
of the Church’s ministry. The group would 
include doctors and other interested laymen. 


Rev. Loren House Jr. 
Congregational Church 
Norwich, Vermont 


To the Editor : 


In response to your request at the close 
of Dr. Burkhart’s article in the April issue 
of PastoraL PsycHoLocy, Dr. Burkhart 
presents a point of view with which I find 
myself agreeing, but I find myself at a great 
loss as to how to practice it in the church 
that I serve. This, not because there is any- 
thing within the church to basically prevent 
it, but my own lack of knowledge as to how 
to do some of those things. 

I believe that Dr. Burkhart could help us 
a lot by sharing in detail the program which 
he has operating in First Community Church 
in Columbus. I would like to suggest that you 
get him to prepare a series of articles on his 
own program following an age level division, 
beginning with the youngest and continuing 
on up through the adult level. In these articles 
I think he should deal not only with the theory 
behind this program, but also with practical 
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matters such as organization, curriculum, N 

etc. Another important point for discussion A NEW BOOK PUBLISHER 

is how you can train lay workers to lead such sore 

a program as I know Dr. Burkhart has in his with high standards invites your at- 

church. tention. Experienced staff, emphasis 
Rev. ArtHuR M. DETAMORE on book sales, a fair, honest cooper- 
The First Christian Church ative contract if your manuscript is 


acceptable: these are our principles. 


Norman, Otciahome Write, or mail your work—religious 


To the Editor: or _general—directly. There is no 
When a church leader like Roy Burkhart ae, 

admits that the Church (even his) is too THE AMERICAN PRESS 

authoritarian he renders us all a great serv- Dept. PP 

ice. Y ll f ti to his statement ; 

should be followed up. 489 Fifth Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 


For one, I admit this problem has plagued 
me for 34 years. It started with my first year 
in an “authoritarian” Seminary. I found an- 
other seminary where some real educators 
taught us to think for ourselves. But then 
I found the churches didn’t want to think. 
They wanted to follow a well-paved road, 
which, in my superciliousness, I thought a rut. 
I discovered that a liberal can become just 
as much of an authoritarian as anyone. 

Some of the young people in my first par- 
ishes have not proved to have much of a 
foundation to withstand the flood of com- 
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LIFE Time 


munism. They needed a foundation. What 
should that foundation be? What but that 
laid by Jesus when he closed his teachings 
(all of which are hardly longer than one of 
our sermons) with the words “Whosoever 
heareth these words .. . and doeth them.” The 
Church’s teachings must come out of life 
situations and be carried into life as everyone 
of Jesus’ parables did. 

On what “authority” shall we interpret 
vexing life situations? Certainly not the 
authority of the “scribes.” When Jesus 
realized it was expedient that he leave his dis- 
ciples to learn for themselves, he did not 
leave them shepherdless. He promised a 
Guide. And the early Church followed the 
lead of the Holy Spirit which did not abro- 
gate their own consciences or wills. 
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When I have not heeded the gentle 
promptings of that Guide (as has been all too 
often) I have been sorry. When I have dis- 
counted the power of the Holy Spirit to 
change the hearts of church officers and lead- 
ers, and have tried to ad-minister, instead of 
minister to them, I have been sorry. 

I have been witnessing and have tried to 
encourage a growing sense of responsibility 
on the part of the laymen in our churches, as- 
sociations, and state conferences. We are be- 
ginning to work as a team.-While I may call 
the plays, I am trying to be conscious of the 
Coach’s instructions. 

But we need to tackle this problem collec- 
tively as church leaders all along the line. 
The whole set-up of the Church and its train- 
ing of its ministers has been contrary to the 
teaching and example of its Head Coach. And 
it is high time we did something about it. 

Rev. ALLEN H. Gates 
First Congregational Church 
Chesterfield, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: 


Dr. Roy Burkhart’s article, “Is the Church 
Authoritarian?” in the April issue, clarifies 
and carries through and amplifies much that 
I have been thinking on the teaching methods 
in the church school. 

My recent two years of teaching in a men- 
tal hospital (I taught creative writing in the 
Veterans’ Administration Neuro-psychiatric 
Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio), has greatly 
deepened my convictions as to teaching meth- 
ods. There the value of the class lay largely 
in gaining response from the patients. Now, 
in organizing a class of young adults, I am 
trying to do the same thing and finding it 
much harder than the giving of interesting 
lectures, also more rewarding. 

Mary D. BANGHAM 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To the Editor : 

Suppose that we grant that Burkhart’s 
statement, “Is The Church Authoritarian?” 
is more than a hunch. What then? Clergymen 
have many personal and social problems to 
solve, some of them with subtle angles. Maybe 
Burkhart could say some more—to help his 
fellow clergymen see that personal peculiar- 
ities can secretly destroy what they work so 
hard to accomplish. 

Cart NEWTON 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


HILTNER ACTING DEAN 


Seward Hiltner, our Pastoral Con- 
sultant, has been serving since January 
as Acting Dean of the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, in addition to his regular 
duties as Associate Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology. His temporary period 
as Dean is until October Ist of this 
year. This position of Dean of the 
Faculty is a new one, created in 1953, 
inorder to unify leadership in academic 
affairs for the Federation of Theological 
Schools at the University of Chicago, 
made up by the University’s Divinity 
School, the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, the Disciples Divinity House, and 
the Meadville Theological School. 


YALE SCHOOL OF ALCOHOL STUDIES 


The Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies of Yale University will hold 
its twelfth annual session in 1954. The 
regular session will be held during the 
four-week period, July 5-29 inclusive. 
In addition, a session for a_ special 
group is scheduled for July 29-31. 

Two members of our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board will lecture at these 
sessions: Rev. David E. Roberts of 
Union Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Luther E. Woodward, Coordinator of 
Community Services, New York State 
Mental Health Commission, in addi- 
tion to a number of contributors to 
PastorAL PsycHoLocy, among them 
Rey. Otis R. Rice, Dr. Robert Straus, 
and Dr. Harry Tiebout. 


Ministers interested in attending the 
sessions should apply to Rev. Otis R. 
Rice, Executive Director, Department 
of Pastoral Services, National Council 
of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


DR. DAVID MACE 


Dr. and Mrs. David R. Mace have 
accepted an invitation to spend the 
spring of 1954 in the Union of South 
Africa where they will help to build 
up the marriage guidance services 
throughout the Union. Dr. Mace will 
lecture at the Universities of Cape- 
town, Stellenbosch, and Witwaters- 
rand. Mrs. Mace will speak to various 
women’s organizations under the di- 
rection of a committee of the Afrika- 
anse Christelike Vroue Federasie. 


DR. OSKAR PFISTER 


Dr. Oskar Pfister, one of Sigmund 
Freud’s friends and earliest collabora- 
tors, recently celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. Dr. Pfister is the author of 
Christianity and Fear, one of the most 
authoritative works on the subject of 
religion and psychoanalysis, which was 
reviewed in our February, 1950, issue. 

Until 1939 Dr. Pfister was minister 
of the Reformed Church in Zurich, 
Switzerland. In a tribute to Dr. 
Pfister, the “Neue Zuricher Zeitung” 
wrote: “The nature of his achievement 
is such that future generations will 
probably appreciate it more than his 
contemporaries.” 
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WHO 


James H. Nicuots is Associate Professor 
of Modern Church History in the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago. A Presbyterian minister, he holds 
the Ph. D. degree from Yale University. He 
is author of several books including Primer 
for Protestants and Democracy and _ the 
Churches. 

JoserpH M. KitaGAwa came to the United 
States from Japan in 1941 to study at the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific. After 
Pearl Harbor, he was evacuated to New 
Mexico and then Idaho. Following World 
War II, he spent one year as a pastor in 
Seattle, and in 1947 received his B. D. degree 
from Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
in Evanston. He then enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and was awarded the Ph.D. 
degree, in the History of Religions, in 1951. 
He is now Instructor of that field in the 
University’s Federated Theological Faculty. 

Bonaro W. OVERSTREET is an outstanding 
leader in the field of child and adult educa- 
tion and mental health. She is the author of 
Search for a Self, Courage for Crisis, and 
Understanding Fear in Ourselves and Others, 
a Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection 


in 1951. Readers of PAstoraL PsyCHoLocy 
will remember her for her most significant 
article, “The Unloving Personality and the 
Religion of Love” in the May, 1953, issue. 

Harry A. Overstreet was head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy and Psychology of 
the College of the City of New York from 
1911 to 1939. Before that, he taught philoso- 
phy for ten years at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is the author of Influencing Hu- 
man Behavior, About Ourselves: Psychology 
for Normal People, The Enduring Quest, 
The Mature Mind, and The Great Enter- 
prise, a Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection in 1952. 

IZETTE DE Forest is a psychoanalyst who 
has worked with Sandor Ferenczi in Vienna, 
as well as Erich Fromm in the United States. 
She has practiced in New York and Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and is now practic- 
ing in Boston and Marlborough, New Hamp- 
shire. She is particularly interested in the 
development of pastoral psychology and has 
conducted, over a number of years, a series 
of institutes and seminars in pastoral psy- 
chology for ministers and theological stu- 
dents. 
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REVIEWS OF Current Books 


HE MIND ALIVE by Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet (W. W. Nor- 
ton—$3.75). (This book is the cur- 
rent Selection of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club. ) 


Most books are written for a spe- 
cialized group, who by interest and 
training are best able to use them. This 
book has something to say to everyone, 
which in fact may be its chief danger 
and virtue. Many books addressed to 
“Dear Everybody” fall into general 
neglect between the varied and di- 
vergent interests of individual readers, 
who respond to different cues and 
speak other languages with unique 
emotional halos. 

And yet there are common interests 
of such vital concern that we may be 
drawn together in one listening audi- 
ence if we are able to perceive that here 
isa central meaning for us. The Over- 
streets are concerned with that which 
is most personal to each of us—how 
to keep our minds alive, and what they 
say is so authentic I hope that every 
American will read and ponder how 
to grow in emotional health and crea- 
tive living. 

To the minister, as to other profes- 
sional readers, the book may seem ele- 
mentary. It is elementary in the sim- 
plicity of its language, and the breadth 
of human interest which makes it easy 
to read; also in the sense of that which 
is basic to every level of educational ad- 
vancement. Its usefulness may first 
appeal to the minister in his sermon 


Editor's Note. We are publishing this 
month reviews of two forthcoming Selec- 
tions of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club for July and August in order to pro- 
vide our readers with a preview of these 
books in this last issue of the season. (As 
our readers know, the magazine is not 
published during July and August.) 

Because of the unusual quality of Izette 
de Forest’s The Leaven of Love, our July 
Selection, we are publishing two reviews 
of the book—one by Dr. Andras Angyal, 
an outstanding, internationally known psy- 
chiatrist, author of Foundations for a 
Science of Personality—and another by 
Dr. Joseph Fletcher, Professor of Chris- 
tian Social Ethics, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, a pio- 
neer in the development of pastoral clin- 
ical training. 


preparation as he comes upon a fertile 
suggestion, an apt illustration, or a 
text from Scripture or literature in a 
new perspective. Again, he may employ 
its psychological insights for a fresh 
understanding of the people with whom 
he works in the parish and the com- 
munity. 

It may illumine his own family rela- 
tions as he sees those he loves most 
in a new light, or views his own enig- 
matic behavior with more disarming 
comprehension. He may find it one 
of those rare books to recommend to 
laymen without the offense of finger- 
pointing or the deception of panacea, 
as a literary resource for enriching in- 
ner meditation and outgoing relation- 
ships. 

Most useful of all, if it can be put 
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to work in daily life, may be the chap- 
ters on the creative handling of conflict. 
In these dilemmas where so often we 
are baffled and defeated, the wisdom 
and procedure of reconciliation is des- 
perately needed. The analysis of the 
nature of the Communist conspiracy, 
the threat to democratic freedoms in 
reckless accusations, and the appraisal 
of ways to cope with these dangers, are 
as timely and more relevant than the 
morning headlines. There is nothing 
defeatist nor scarist about these quiet 
yet vibrant conversations. There is the 
hope of accepting one another as grow- 
ing persons whose needs are to be 
honestly respected; there is the faith 
that sees the undeveloped potentialities 
in each of us, and the prospect of pull- 
ing together in healthy teamwork for 
the vital interests that most concern 
us all. 
—Pavut E. Jounson 

Professor of Psychology 

of Religion 

Boston University School 

of Theology 


HE LEAVEN OF LOVE by 

Izette de Forest (Harper & Broth- 
ers—$3.50). (This book is the July 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club ) 


The crucial point in The Leaven of 
Love—this remarkable and quite ex- 
citing book—is that love is not only the 
absolutely necessary leaven in all life 
and living, but that it is especially 
necessary in the healing work of the 
therapist. This is a pragmatic verifica- 
tion of the central importance given to 
love (agape) in the New Testament. 
The thesis might be restated in St. 
John’s terms: to live is to love, and 
what Christians say of God, patients 
must be able to say of their therapists, 
“We love because he first loved us.” 

The lucid style, the flow of almost in- 
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timate discussion which carries the 
reader along in a quiet mood of inter. 
est and attention, is largely due to Mrs. 
de Forest’s own strong conviction that 
people (whether readers or patients) 
are persons: to use Martin Buber’s lan- 
guage, she encounters us all as Thou, 
never as It. Even as Freud was sure 
to doubt Ferenczi’s belief that the thera. 
pist should be a friend and not just a 
mirror, so was it inevitable that Izette 
de Forest should live and heal by that 
principle, the “leaven of love.” Admit- 
ting the dangers in ‘“‘counter-transfer- 
ence” she insists that an analyst deter- 
mined to cure his patient is bound to 
care for the patient, and that not to 
accept this is to falsify reality. 

In other professions, such as teach- 
ing, the ministry, clinical psychology, 
there wil! be a host of people who can 
find help and new direction in_ this 
book ; perhaps the main reason why this 
is so is that Izette de Forest has an 
inter-professional spirit, she is irenic to- 
ward the insights of religion and the 
humanities, as well as_ psychiatry’s 
power to heal. 

The wisdom of this book, although 
attributed with characteristic simplici- 
ty and humility to Sandor Ferenczi, is, 
I feel altogether certain, as much 
Izette de Forest’s as his. This is not 
by any means to minimize the germinal 
wisdom of much that he wrote and 
taught his pupils in therapy, but only to 
emphasize, as it should be, the creative 
value and consequences of her own 
psychoanalytic skills and insights, wed- 
ded_as they are so surely and loyally to 
an active sense of the worth of person- 
ality. 

In spite of the empirical standard 
common to all schools of analytic 
theory and practice, it is nevertheless 4 
common thing to find that works deal- 
ing with general principles are often 
seriously lacking in clinical illustra- 
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tions. Not only analysts but serious 
people among the clergy and other non- 
analytical counselors will be enormous- 
ly pleased with Mrs. de Forest’s clin- 
ical material, used with a fine sense of 
frequency and proportion. 

Not only pastors, but also preachers 
and theologians will be awed and 
sobered and strengthened to see how 
psychoanalytical practice can crystal- 
lize and confirm the great Biblical con- 
cepts of relationship, alienation, despair 
and confession, forgiveness, reconcilia- 
tion, love and redemption. This is the 
pattern of faith and the scheme of sal- 
vation rising up straight out of the con- 
sulting room, valid because it is real; 
a theology which is experiential and 
not merely propositional. 

Students of dynamic psychology will 


June 


be overjoyed to find a book of this mod- 
est size and succinct treatment, coupled 
with an interpretative understanding 
already fully tried in the fire of prac- 
tice. 
—JOsEPH FLETCHER 

Professor of Christian 

Social Ethics 

Episcopal Theological School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

* * 


I do not know of any other book 
which conveys such a vivid picture of 
what actually is taking place in the 
analytic hours than Izette de Forest's 
The Leaven of Love. The medium 
through which the analyst is working 
— reams, phantasies, emotions, the in- 
terplay between patient and therapist 
—are illustrated with brief but telling 
and crucial examples which are organ- 
ically woven together into an unfolding 
drama of character development, the 
road toward the goals of the therapeutic 
endeavor. The deeper meaning of every 
step in this drama is being stated in 
precise and clear terms. 

The central idea of this book is that 
the cherishing dedication of the thera- 
pist to the neurotic sufferer is the es- 
sential healing factor in the analytic 
process, although this dedication must 
be supported by wide experience and 
thorough technical skill, and the treat- 
ment be practiced by an emotionally 
mature therapist. 

The vital and personal participation 
of the therapist in the patient-doctor 
relation is, at the same time, the main 
point that distinguishes this form of 
treatment from the more conventional 
methods of psychoanalysis. This thera- 
peutic orientation is consistent with the 
convictions and teachings of Sandor 
Ferenczi, an outstanding personality in 
the history of psychoanalysis, who was 
the teacher and a close friend of Mrs. 
de Forest. 
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upl should be outstandingly meaningful for 

ta the minister. First, because it leads him 
prac- into an area of therapeutic endeavor 
toward which he, as a pastor, cannot . 

be indifferent. Second, because in the FREE 
issues which are discussed in this vol- CATALOG 
ume, religion and therapy fuse. Al- 


Ecclesiastical Art Press 
Dept. 2  Lovisville 12, Ky. 


chool | though this book is not an analysis of 
ts the relationship between religion and TOWER MUSIC 
psychotherapy — on this latter topic | Beovtlfullv vecerted or 
there are several excellent examples 
, | among the past selections of the Pas- Write to 
a toral Psychology Book Club—it relates Box 1284, Pn wes Centon 8, Ohio 
. to religion in a very essential way, 
a * | namely, through the strongly religious 
re and moral orientation which is implicit HELP WHERE YOU NEED HELP 
M8 | throughout the text and is present in all Top-flight HOME STUDY courses on Bible, 
ein’ | phases of the therapy which it de- | Hisore’and’ many’ others. Excellent’ faculty. 
apist scribes. Reasonable. Write for information. 
ling | — The clarity of thought, the easy flow CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION ; 
of language, which is accurate without te 
burdening the reader with technical 
, the 
eutic 
very 
di You are depriving the sick of a 
al wonderful help if you are not making 
1era- 
na these leaflets available to them! 
lytic 
must 
onl “THERE IS A COMFORT AND 
STRENGTH LEAFLET WHICH 
be SPEAKS TO THE UNIQUE PSY- 
nally CHOLOGICAL AND SPIRITUAL 
NEEDS OF EACH PATIENT.” 
ition Says Rev. William F. Rogers, Ph.D. 
yctor Protestant Chaplain 
nain St. Louis City Hospital 
\ Author, “Ye Shall Be Comforted” 
onal 
oa rors COMFORT AND STRENGTH 
: the Thousands of these leaflets are being used regularly by clergymen and chaplains 
, to console the sick. They are truly COMFORT AND STRENGTH in times of fear, 
ne red loneliness, stress, strain. Twenty-four different leaflets a year for $1.00. Much 
ty in lower in quantities of 200 or more. Free samples gladly sent on request. Be your 
was own judge! Write today! 
Mrs. WRITE: COMFORT AND STRENGTH, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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— New Book Announcement — 
MULTIPLE COUNSELING: A 
SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 
METHOD FOR PERSONAL 
GROWTH 


by HELEN IRENE DRIVER, Ph.D. with 
a foreword BURNE Cc. WASH- 


A practical guide for leader-counselors 
of rsonal growth and group therapy 
projects. This method gives a human rela- 
tions approach to counseling and uses the 
group dynamics of an intimate group. 

Procedures and materials are taken from 
actual group sessions and case studies of 
15 group projects led by the author. The 
adaptability of the method was demon- 
strated by its success ‘with normal, neu- 
rotic, and psychotic participants. 

Table of contents: nature of multiple 
organization of individualized 
learning for large groups; role-playing as 
a counseling technique; the learning pro- 
cess and outcomes: devices for personal 
assessment ; springboards for discussion; 
techniques of interviewing. The Appendix 
describes in detail the fifteen group pro- 
jects. Chapter and general references in- 
clude professional viewpoints from educa- 
tion, sociology, philosophy, in addition to 
psychology. 


A limited edition—$5— sent on approval 
if requested 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


InN Steek or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


OLDING CHAIRS 


AND Low DIRECT PRICES 
J.P REDINGTON &CO. 


DEPT. 19] SCRANTON 2,PA. 


terms, are additional recommendations 
to the reader. 

—AnpbrAS ANGYAL, M.D. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


KIERKEGAARD ANTHOL- 

OGY. Edited by Robert Bretall. 
( Princeton University Press—$7.50 ; 
special price to Book Club members, 
$5.00). (This book is the August 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


Ever since the formation of the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club, the edi- 
tors have been torn about presenting 


a book by Kierkegaard. In so many 
ways he is the leading contributor of 
the pre-scientific era to our modern 
pastoral psychology. And he is a fasci- 
nating writer, always rewarding his 
reader with deep flashes of new insight. 
On the other side, Kierkegaard is not 
easy to read. His style would never 
have made the “Reader’s Digest.’ We 
wondered if our readers would con- 
sider us too highbrow if we presented 
them with Kierkegaard himself. 


All along we were convinced of one 
thing, that we had to present Kierke- 
gaard himself, or nothing. It is literally 
impossible for any one writing about 
him to catch the Kierkegaard flavor 
itself. 


In the past few years there have 
been not only many works about Kier- 
kegaard, but good translations (from 
the Danish) of nearly all of Kierke- 
gaard’s own works which were numer- 
ous. In addition, there has .now arrived 
the excellent anthology of these works 
edited by Robert Bretall. It seems clear 
that this is by far the best single volume 
for any one who wants to penetrate 
Kierkegaard’s thought but has neither 
the time nor the money to get the twen- 
ty-odd volumes of his own writings. 

Not only are the selections pre- 
sented in A Kierkegaard Anthology 
excellent and representative; they are 
also long enough to be interesting and 
illuminating. The works are presented 
in chronological order, which seems an 
excellent decision. The proportion of 
space given to Kierkegaard’s specifical- 
ly theological writings is fairly high. 

In candor, one must note that two of 
the works most significant from the 
point of view of pastoral psychology are 
not represented in this volume, The 
Concept of Dread and Thoughts on 
Crucial Situations in Human Life. The 
reason is, no doubt, that it is more than 
usually difficult to give the flavor of 
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many | these works without presenting them 
tor of } in their entirety. If our readers like the 
odern] present anthology, perhaps they can ¢ 
fasci- }] ask us for these other works at some ip 
g his} later date. 
sight. This review has so far said nothing 
is not | at all about the actual content of Kier- Myth and Ritual 
never ceoaard’s writings > suffici 
wi kegaard’s writings, for the sufficient in Christianity 
€] reason that it is almost impossible to Sy ALAM W, WATTS 
con-} do so without leaving a false impres- the end 
ented | sion. But at the risk of distortion, let The Supreme Identity 
me say this much. Kierkegaard’s over- Through the clear lens of a bril- 
f one} arching concern was for the purification liant and inquiring mind the reader 
ierke-] of Christianity, ridding ourselves of all pattern 
erally | those illusions which tell us falsely that 
about | our understanding and living of Chris- the wisdom of philosophers and 
. . . 5 . 
flavor} tianity is pure. He was against any It 
. . a as oO sa at wi 
rationalism which tended to put things interest anyone 
have | into a scheme, and which was prone to tural and religious history.”—N.Y. 
Kier- | forget the vital and “existential” im- Times Book Review — 4.75 
‘from | perfections of our humanness. To Crome athe: 
erke- | quicken his own soul and the souls of VANGUARD PRESS, INC. 
imer- Others to the nature of the actual 
‘rived | human situation in the light of Chris- 
vorks | tian truth, he was a penetrating and soso 
clear | bold dissecter of our inner states of 
lume | mind and feeling. We can think of HYMNS OF 
etrate | him as a pastoral psychologist—as well 
either | as a theologian, philosopher, and artist HOPE AND COURAGE 
twen- | —hbecause he brought a Christian theo- A tor 
gs. logical concern to the analysis of inner 
pre- | experience. No reader can ever again Fourth Edition 
ology | be quite the same person after he has Revieed and Enlarged 
y are} read Kierkegaard. A compact collection of hymns, prayers, 
x and —SEw IE and passages of Scripture designed to 
SEWARD HILTNER 
ented : deepen aspiration for the better life, to 
Acting Dean and ith i i 
ns ae iriadiet an ane strengthen faith in the love and healing 
Associate Professor of power of God and to foster attitudes of 
on of Pastoral Theology courage and hope. Particular attention 
ifical- to problems common to hospital patients. 
h Federated Theological Faculty For public and private worship. Tunes 
gn. The University of Chicago pitched for unison singing by the congre- 
copies, cloth $1.25 
ingle copies, clot 25, paper §. 
1 the NTENSIVE GROUP PSYCHO- Per 100 copies, cloth $100.00, paper $70.00 
ry are THE ; i 
re The THE RAPS by George R. Bach Edited and privately published by 
(Ronald Press—$6.00 ) A e 
nton T. Boisen 
‘The great trouble with psychoanaly- 
than J SIs,” according to a wise observer, “‘is 
or of f to be found in the fact that it has no 
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Worlds Famous 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


aN 


ea Russell Church Studios 


BOX 5237 WINSTON-SALEM N C 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years 


Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS! 
Let us prepare your original sermons, 


speeches, lectures, book-length manuscripts. 
Professional research service. Modest rates. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAK- 
ERS’ BUREAU, Main P. O. Box 627, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


church. It deals intensively with a man 
for a year or two. Then the physician- 
patient relationship is resolved and the 
patient is left to shift for himself. There 
is no fellowship of the faithful to help 
him carry on.” The book before us calls 
attention to the fact that psychothera- 
pists are beginning now to recognize 
the importance of the group, which, in 
the history of the Christian Church has 
been so vital a force. 

Dr. Bach reports in this book on two 
groups made up of from six to nine 
patients each; persons who were re- 
ferred to him because of mild or severe 
types of psychosomatic and/or person- 
ality disorders. Each member was se- 
lected on the basis of careful tests and 
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interviews, and cultural deviates, psy- 
chotics, chronic monopolists, and other 
misfits were excluded. His first group 
has been in existence for seven years 
and during that period it has held week- 
ly meetings of four hours each. The 
second group has been in existence five 
years and has held semi-weekly meet- 
ings of four hours each. In each case 
the group developed an identity and a 
culture all its own. In the conduct of 
the meetings Dr. Bach does not rely 
on “free-floating discussion.” He be- 
lieves in planned activities, always, how- 
ever, in consultation with the group. 
They talk about all sorts of themes, but 
mostly about their attitudes toward 
each other. Each group is a “peer 
court,” in which the therapist himself is 
one of the peers. His job is to reflect 
accurately on the deepest emotional 
level the experiences of the patients 
and to maintain the friendly and per- 
missive atmosphere which will permit 
the frank expression of their judgments 
of each other and the formation of a 
consensus. 

Dr. Bach’s insistence that his therapy 
group is a “peer court” calls attention 
to a serious limitation. It is a closed 
group, one which is self-centred after 
the pattern of a gang or a college frater- 
nity. In this it contrasts sharply with 
the Church, which is an open group 
united in the faith in and loyalty to an 
idealized Father-figure who is thought 
of as a God of love. More than that, the 
Church has a great common objective: 
the development of a better personal 
and social life. 


This book is not easy reading. It 


‘bristles with formidable words, but it 


represents years of careful work and 
it offers a number of stimulating leads. 


-—ANTON T. BoIsEN 
Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 
Elgin, Illinois 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more wn- 
portant books received recently which we are 
unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to 
be able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


Tue Human Person. By Magda B. 
Arnold and John A. Gasson, in collaboration 
with a number of outstanding contributors. 
Ronald Press, $5.75. This book by a group of 
prominent Catholic psychologists formulates 
an integrated theory of personality in terms 
of a Christian concept of human nature. Based 
on the principles of rational psychology, it 
begins with an objective investigation of the 
whole problem of theory building in both 
psychology and science in general. Then, in 
a connected discussion, the book develops a 
theory of personality which includes human 
and social values, yet rests solidly on a valid 
scientific basis that can be tested experimen- 
tally. 


THE Ways AND Power oF Love. By 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. Beacon Press, $6.00. This 
book is a pioneering study of the creative 
energy of unselfish love: of the enormous 
potential power of altruism; of its role in our 
life and human history; of the effective ways 
of its production, accumulation, and use for 
the purposes of physical, mental, and moral 
ennoblement of humanity, as well as for the 
mitigation of interhuman strife : wars, revolu- 
tions, and crime. By the Director of the Har- 
vard Research Center in Creative Altruism. 


PersonaL SEcuRITY THROUGH FaitH. By 
Lowell Russell Ditzen. Holt, $3.50. A book 
about ourselves and our relationships to our 
fellow men and to God, by the pastor of the 
Reformed Church in Bronxville, New York, 
with a Foreword by Ralph W. Sockman, pas- 
ro of Christ Methodist Church, New York 

ity. 


THE Way, THE TRUTH, AND THE Lire. By 
J. R. MacPhail. Oxford, $3.50. A study of 
the application to our daily lives of the es- 
sential doctrines of the Christian faith, by 
a Professor at Madras Christian College, 
South India. 


Mytu ANp RITUAL IN CHRISTIANITY. By 
Alan W. Watts. Vanguard Press, $4.75. A 
study of the pattern of Christian ritual as it 
has evolved from events reported in the Old 
and New Testaments. A penetrating analysis 
of the meaning of Christian symbolism, “not 
just as the reverent remembering of a past 
history, but the recurring and reliving of a 
timeless truth,” by the Professor of the 
American Academy of Asian Studies in San 
Francisco. Dr. Watts is the author of The 
Supreme Identity, The Wisdom of Insecur- 
ity, and a number of other important books. 


BREAKING PATTERNS OF DereatT. By Rich- 
ard L. Jenkins, M. D. Lippincott, $6.75. A 
systematic discussion of the way in which 
people develop patterns of living which are 
self-defeating, the reasons thereof, and the 
ways which they can get help. The book in- 
cludes an excellent discussion of how to 
identify the resultant disorders as well as 
their treatment, and should be of value not 
only to the practicing psychiatrist but to all 
people dealing with problems of human be- 
havior. By the Chief of the Research Section, 
Psychiatric and Neurologic Division, Veter- 
ans Administration. 


Tue Practice OF PsYCHOTHERAPY. By 
Carl Gustav Jung. Pantheon, $4.50. This is 
Volume 16 of the Collected Works of Jung 
which is being brought out in this country, 
containing the most important collected 
papers on psychotherapy, many of them 
translated for the first time. Part I bring to- 
gether his essays on general questions of 
analytic therapy, while in Part II are grouped 
studies of the specific subjects of abreaction, 
dream analysis, and the transference. 


MuLtTIPLE CouNsELING. By Helen Irene 
Driver, Ph.D., with a Foreword by Annette 
C. Washburne, M. D. Monona Publications, 
$5.00. A study of 15 group projects involv- 
ing 121 individual case studies illustrating 
the varieties of group approaches in working 
with both normal and neurotic individuals, 
and utilizing the process for a variety of 
purposes, such as springboards to discussion, 
counseling, learning, group participation. A 
book which should be of interest and value 
to the minister in his own group work. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 9) 


entirely misinterpret what takes place 
at the assembly. In brief compass, but 
with a penetration that suggests more 
than one reading, Nichols has set before 
us the basic attitudes we must under- 
stand if we are to comprehend Evanston 
at all. He writes sharply, and with a 
“bite.” His psychological insight is 
shrewd, and ‘his Christian faith pro- 
found. 


Joseph M. Kitagawa performs a 
similar function, but with special refer- 
ence to the so-called “younger church- 
es.” If we are to understand them, we 
need, as Kitagawa suggests, a per- 
spective different both from the Ameri- 
can and the European. Kitagawa is 
uniquely qualified for this kind of 
interpretation. Born and reared in 
Japan, for the past thirteen years he 
has studied and worked as a Christian 
scholar, pastor, and teacher in the 
United States. 


The anonymous author of “Ecumeni- 
city, Question Mark” likes to think of 
himself as an ordinary Baptist pastor. 
If there is any truth in this judgment, 
one wishes that such ordinariness might 
be increased a hundredfold. His article 
is deeply moving, but it is also more. It 
is a call to repentance addressed to every 
Christian. Any hope we have of be- 
coming one in Christ must rest upon 
the conviction that it is Christ who has 
already established our oneness. This 
Baptist pastor castigates no one. He 
simply lets a specific pastoral experi- 
ence speak to us all, including himself. 

Those Americans who want to secure 
a better understanding of the attitude 
and point of view of Christians from 
other parts of the world, beyond what 
can be gained from the official meet- 
ings, may do so through the Chicago 
Ecumenical Institute, to be held during 
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the first two weeks in August, prior 
to the Assembly itself. In this Institute, 
distinguished church leaders from other 
lands will teach brief courses in the 
theological schools of the Chicago area. 
Full information may be secured from 
the Institute’s Chairman, A. C. McGif- 
fert, Jr., 5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


Following his graduation from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1915, he was 
an assistant and fellow there for two 
years. He interrupted service on the 
war-time commission of the churches 
to go abroad as a chaplain during the 
last year of World War I. On his re- 
turn, he became an executive of the 
Commission on War and the Religious 
Outlook. In 1921 he became a General 
‘Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, a few years later becoming 
the highest executive officer of that 
body. He continued in this post until 
1950, when the Federal Council was 
merged into the present National Coun- 
cil. He became the first General Sec- 
retary of the National Council, from 
which post he was retired early this 
year. He is now devoting attention to 
preparations for the assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, to meet 
during August in Evanston, Illinois. 


As much as any man in our genera- 
tion, Samuel McCrea Cavert has exer- 
cised statésmanlike leadership in the 
cooperative work of the churches. As 
one outgrowth of one of the currents 
and movements he has supported and 
led, PastoraL PsycHotoecy is honored 
in doing this small honor to him. We 
wish and hope for him many more years 
of superlative service for Christ and his 
Kingdom. 
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WIDEN YOUR CIRCLE 
INFLUENCE 


PARISH 
PAPER 


OT ONLY does a Church Paper ex- It puts into permanent form your messages 

tend the area of your Church's in- so that they reach a much larger audience. 

fluence—it strengthens and intensifies It is a real help in counteracting the forces of 
this influence. It knits more closely the mem- evil in the community. 


bers into one large family. It increases member It aids in building up church finances. Ad- 
me SG attendance—thus adding to collec- ditional funds and special donations are ob- 
NOR. tained with no embarrassment. It makes un- 
necessary, appeals from the pulpit for finan- 
cial help. 

Whether your Church is large or small, and 


A Parish Paper is the ideal method to keep 
the members informed of church activities and 
to stress the aims and objectives of the church. 
t encourages those devoting their time and 
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Sieray to forwarding the. Mactees werk and regardless of where located, you may publish 
nspires others to assume their share of the a Parish Paper if you take advantage of our 
parish responsibilities. Standardized Service. 
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REGARDING OUR SERVICE AND THE HELPFUL SIX- 
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MAN'S SEARCH 
FOR HIMSELF 


by ROLLO MAY 


@ “A book full of healing wis- 
dom for us all who are caught 
in the loneliness and anxiety 
of a strange time.” — The 
Christian Advocate 


“Tt analyzes life as we are 
living it and the analysis is 
truthful and profound.” — 


N.Y. Times Book Review 
$3.75 


THE 
INTERPERSONAL 
THEORY OF 
PSYCHIATRY 


by HARRY STACK SULLIVAN, 
M.D. 


© The first presentation of Dr. 
Sullivan’s final theories on 
the relation of social factors 
to mental health and mental 
disease. 


“The prophet for our schizoid 


age.”—N.Y. Times Book Re- 
view $5.00 


The new best seller by the OVERSTREETS 


comes 


MIND ALIVE 


by HARRY and BONARO OVERSTREET 


@ “In collaboration these authors have produced a 
better book than either ever wrote singly—STER- 
LING NORTH 
“An encouraging and optimistic look at ourselves 
. . . They not only tell us what we must do but 


they show us how... 


with a modesty and a con- 


viction that makes us want to try.”—Saturday Re- 


$3.75 


view 


6th LARGE PRINTING 


HOW WE FOUGHT 
FOROUR SCHOOLS 


A Documentary Novel 
by EDWARD DARLING 


@ This story of an American 
community and its public 
school “keeps the reader on 
the edge of his seat,” says the 
Boston Globe. 

Written in collaboration with 
members of the staff of the 
Center for Field Studies, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


APPRAISING 
PERSONALITY 


The Use of Psychological Tests 
in the Practice of Medicine 


by MOLLY HARROWER, Ph.D. 
Consultant in Psychology, 
U.S. Army 


@ “An illuminating book that 
interprets the tests used by 
the clinical psychologist in 
personality evaluation.” 

—Social Service Review 


With case histories, Illustrated. 


“Books that Live” 


een W- W. NORTON & COMPANY, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| THE 
Alive 
$4.00 
3 


